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In the field of graphic arts, a skillful com- 


bination of type, design and color appeals to 
the eye. The paper forming the background 
for this craftsmanship appeals to the touch 
as well. For this double appeal to the senses 
choose the well known Hamilton Papers. 
They take a fine impression and also have 
the unmistakable “‘feel’”’ of quality. 
Andorra Text and Cover, Hamilton 
Text and Cover, Victorian Text, Weycroft 
Text and Cover, and Kilmory Text and 
Cover offer a variety of weights and surfaces 
in a wide range of prices. Use them for fine 
editions, for folders, brochures, and broad- 
sides. Use them for every purpose where 
artistry and workmanship are required to 
blend into a printed piece of real distinc- 
tion. W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa. 
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HOW much should the customer know about printing? 

There is, of course, no particular reason why he should know anything at all. 
But since printing is of such universal use many persons not engaged in the craft 
are interested in it, and in the minutiae of the ancient mystery. It is as complex 
as the practice of law, but printers have never had the arrogance to pronounce 
the dictum that ignorance of printing excuses no one; it is a business, but no good 
printer believes that the customer is always right. 

The customer may sometimes be right, but since a little learning is a dangerous 
thing he may as often be wrong if he attempts to deal with technical matters 
without a good deal of knowledge and experience. The confusion which some- 
times results justifies Talleyrand’s remark about speech being designed to dis- 
guise thought. 

One of the most common practices on the part of the customer who has learned 
a few printer’s terms, is to talk about the size of type as if it were simply a 
matter of “points.” There seems to be a fatal fascination about “ten point” or 
“twelve point” type. It seems not to be a matter of common knowledge that the 
point system of measurement applies solely to the size in only one of the three 
dimensions of a piece of type, and that the difference between two faces of book 
type, both named ten point, may be as much as twenty percent in the length of 
the lower case alphabet (a to z). 

Another typical instance of confusion due to ignorance (and in this matter 
many printers are no wiser than their customers!) is in the subject of paper. It 
is easy to differentiate between “laid” and “wove” paper, or between a high 
glossy surface and a soft book paper. But the suitability of different papers for 
different purposes is a subtle distinction which even the trained professional finds 
none too easy. And the multiplicity of almost identical papers under different 
trade names adds to the trouble. 

The uttermost confusion exists as to the relative merits of the several kinds 
of reproduction processes. The half-tone may give greater brilliance, the collo- 
type and photogravure greater faithfulness as to details, and each has its proper 
place. It takes more than a cursory knowledge to know which is best fitted for 
a particular piece of work. 

Any job requires cooperation between printer and customer, and unless the 
latter really knows more than the former (and this will happen) the best course 
is to employ a really competent professional printer who can explain in simple 
language the various items in the plan. As regards the complexities of printing, 
it is a good rule for both printer and customer to “drink deep or taste not the 
Pierian spring.” C. P. R. 
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ARMS AND THE MAP 


Military Mapping by the 


ARMY MAP SERVICE 





THE STORY of mapping can be told with a 
long and splendid arc between the inquisitive 
“Where have you been?” and the imperative 
“Where do we go from here?” It probably be- 
gan the prehistoric day when a hunter scratched 
a crude diagram in the dust to show his neigh- 
bor of the next cave just where he pounded that 
dinosaur into steak. It culminated the day Pat- 
ton’s army outran the limits of its large-scale 
maps and howled a liberal version of the latter 
query—a request answered by the roar of planes, 
which parachuted cases of maps to the waiting 
army below. Between those two long spaced 
days man devised an image of his earth onto 
paper, utilizing the discoveries of sciences and 
the techniques of art. 

Since its inception, the Army Map Service has 
been committed to supply an immediate and in- 
telligent answer to the question —“Where do we 
go from here?” Born a brother to battle, its war- 
time task was to index the Allied invasions of 
Africa and Europe, and to anticipate the island- 
hopping in the Pacific with “fightseers” guides. 
That its formative and productive years coin- 
cided was an exciting, although inconvenient, 
circumstance. There was no time to realize his- 
toric implications — commitments to the present 
and future rather than continuity with the past 
were its birthright. 

As a name and institution, the Army Map 
Service is of recent origin. But somewhat like an 
excellent culinary recipe, it results from the 
combination of several time-tested ingredients. 
The chefs were the Corps of Engineer’s mapping 
experts who mixed one small Engineer Repro- 
duction Plant with one medium War Department 
Map Collection; added heaping quantities of 
cartographers, geographers, photo-lithographers, 


linguists, etc.; and sprinkled the whole with 
large portions of enthusiasm. The mixture was 
brought to a sudden boil on 7 December 1941 
and poured into a container expressly designed 
for its consolidation. The finished mold was a 
War Department agency which produced and 
distributed nearly 500,000,000 maps during 
World War II. 

During World War I, the Army Map Service 
was known as the Central Map Reproduction 
Plant. Created to satisfy the call of imaginary 
emergency it gave aid, comfort and a few maps 
to the American Expeditionary Forces. This as- 
sistance was neither spectacular nor urgently 
required, for topographic units in France pro- 
duced sufficient maps to fill the needs of the 
relatively static warfare of the trenches. The 
activities of the CMRP were mainly a gesture— 
a display of a willingness to serve. But the im- 
portant thing was that a central military mapping 
agency had been born, even though it was only a 
feeble infant toddling on uncertain legs. During 
its embryonic years, few persons not intimately 
affiliated with military mapping recognized its 
importance and its problems. Fewer still, even 
among its sponsors, could foresee the tremendous 
task which the future would propose. 

Against the exigencies of subsequent peace and 
an anemic budget, CMRP operated diligently, if 
not always successfully, within the limitations of 
its hastily collected and meager equipment. Dur- 
ing the years it absorbed two other small 
agencies, the Central Photographic Laboratory 
and the Engineer School Press. The combination 
was optimistically christened the Engineer Re- 
production Plant, given a pat on its outmoded 
flat-bed presses, and left pretty much to its own 
devices. Courage was almost its only asset; te- 
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nacity to survive its most prominent character- 
istic. 

There followed a long period of experiment 
and simple toil. The years were as lean as the 
seven in Joseph’s prophecy. A Congress, dedi- 
cated to de-emphasizing the military, forced ERP, 
through legislative neglect, to find odd jobs by 
which it could support a program of devising 
ways and means for better map reproduction. 
Too often its cameras and presses were occupied 
with items totally unrelated to cartography. Too 
often its draftsmen were engaged in mapping 
problems which were strictly non-military. Too 
few persons considered the importance of fight- 
ing maps or realized what a vital factor a map 
reproduction plant would be in the event of the 
outbreak of any hostilities. Only the fortitude 
of its personnel and their penchant for technical 
improvement assured the ERP of its successful 
mission in World War II. Even they did not 
imagine the stupendous job which awaited them 
a few years hence. 

The year 1938 gave a hint of the expansion 
to come. It gave a hint, too, of the problems 
which would accompany such an expansion. 
Using WPA funds and personnel, the ERP pre- 
pared a 1:500,000 Strategic Map of the United 
States in 87 sheets. The results were excellent 
despite the fact that few of the people engaged in 
the project had any map training. But more im- 
portant than the maps were the lessons learned. 
The use of untrained personnel required radical 
changes in map-preparation methods. An expert 
compiler or draftsman cannot be made over- 
night, so the varied operations were broken 
down into simple tasks which could be quickly 
mastered by novices. This was the beginning of 
the assembly-line technique—a technique which 
was so essential to Army Map Service opera- 
tions during World War II. The project proved 
that in any rapidly expanding mapping program 
use could be made of untrained personnel after 
minimum instruction. 

Part of the funds was used in an attempt to 
make the converted barracks resemble a map- 
ping agency. Part was used to replace obsolete 
equipment. A wholesale remodeling operation 
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was performed. All sections were reorganized 
and replenished and several new ones instituted. 
Research into other types of reproduction than 
lithography had been pursued through the latter 
years of seeming inertia. It was concluded that 
for map production, gravure, collotype, silk 
screen, etc., were less economical, versatile and 
dependable than ERP’s initial process, photo- 
lithography. The child had grown to be an awk- 
ward but vigorous youth. 

The seventh of December 1941 brought Pearl 
Harbor, and with it, the awkward youth’s man- 
hood. The foresight of the small group of Corps 
of Engineers mapping experts was realized with 
a terrific suddenness. There was no time for re- 
criminations nor for the fixing of blame for our 
lack of map-preparedness. The inertia of the pre- 
war years must be overlooked. Of paramount 
importance was the work, plenty of it, to be 
done. A global war required a previously incon- 
ceivable amount of maps of all scales and all 
areas. Almost overnight the jealously nurtured 
nucleus must undergo the final metamorphosis— 
blossoming into an organization that would as- 
sure the steady flow of reliable military maps in 
unprecedented numbers to our armed forces 
soon to be scattered over the entire world. 

The Army Map Service was the adult formed 
from the chrysalis. It was created to replace the 
old Engineer Reproduction Plant, absorbing that 
agency. Transition involved not only a change 
of names but a change of ideas. It meant the 
end of the hitherto narrow and ineffective ap- 
proach to mapping. A thoroughly startled nation 
suddenly realized the military importance of maps 
and poured forth funds unstintingly in a frantic 
gesture to relieve the situation of unpreparedness. 

So in the days following Pearl Harbor, the 
first of the new buildings which house the Army 
Map Service was planned and constructed. It 
was designed to conduct the various phases of 
cartography and photo-lithography under ideal 
climatic and operational conditions. For safety 
and security the structure was erected on the 
side of a hill, its main floor at road level, its 
other floors descending three stories below. It 
was built without windows to obviate black-out 
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precautions and camouflaged to avoid discovery 
from the air and to minimize detection from the 
ground. It was situated beside a lake which sup- 
plied the water so necessary to air-conditioning 
and so vital to photo-lithographic processes. 
Within its walls hummed an industrious refrain, 
challenging the war’s most pathetic condemna- 
tion —“Too little and too late.” 

Around the nucleus of about forty experts, 
military and civilian, the tremendous expansion 
of personnel began. Additional talents of all 
kinds were desperately needed. The plea for help 
was quickly answered. From other governmental 
agencies, from commercial establishments, from 
libraries and colleges came people expert in some 
phase of mapping. They came not only from all 
over the country but from all over the world— 
cartographers, geologists, mathematicians, artists, 
geographers, draftsmen, linguists, lithographers, 
photographers, photogrammetrists and yet more 
from almost every other profession, art and 
trade. Many were of the best and some were 
chaff. The latter were dispassionately — almost 
brutally-weeded out for nothing could be al- 
lowed to interfere with the program. Too much 
was at stake to afford the luxury of incompe- 
tents. Thanks to this attitude, the Army Map 
Service gathered together a host of well qualified 
craftsmen. These were the key men—these were 
the people who must impart their knowledge 
and experience in the briefest of time to thou- 
sands of new employees, most of whose sole 
qualification was an intense enthusiasm for the 
work to be done. 

The task of training these thousands of in- 
experienced people was enormous. Millions of 
detailed maps were needed immediately, and any 
delay in delivery, of course, would retard the 
over-all war effort. There was a hundred-fold 
magnification of the situation which encom- 
passed the preparation of the 1:500,000 Strate- 
gic Map of the United States by unskilled per- 
sonnel in 1938. For the first time in history, 
map-making was put on a 100 percent assembly 
line basis. Beginners could be trained to perform 
parts of complete operations even though they 


didn’t know just where those parts fitted into the 
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over-all picture. Yet they knew that these little 
parts were important pieces necessary to com- 
plete the jig-saw mosaic. They took pride in their 
work for they knew that they were contributing 
materially to the war effort. 

As the war progressed, the demand for maps 
increased and with it came a necessary extension 
of the recruiting and training of personnel. Age- 
old prejudices were discarded. The men were 
needed for the armed forces. Women could be 
and were ready to be trained to do jobs which 
up to now were considered strictly masculine 
prerogatives. A system of continuous pre-service 
and in-service training was actuated both in the 
field and at the Army Map Service. In several 
selected colleges and universities a military map- 
making course for women was inaugurated. The 
pupils were hand picked for ability and intelli- 
gence. They were subjected to an intense period 
of instruction in the many phases of cartography, 
with emphasis placed on fundamentals. Familiar- 
ity with the myriad details would come later. 
Upon completing the course, the candidate was 
sent to the Army Map Service in Washington. 
Here she underwent another, shorter period of 
concentrated instruction. Her qualifications and 
abilities were evaluated and she was put to work 
in the sub-professional position to which she was 
best suited. With the alphabetizing instincts of 
its era, AMS personnel concentrated Military 
Map-Making to its initials. The obvious and col- 
loquial conclusion was to affectionately rename 
the girls— Military Maidens. 

The Army Map Service maintained another 
course of instruction. This was a school for the 
training of map compilers and draftsmen. Hun- 
dreds of trainees, men and women, were re- 
cruited from surrounding high schools and art 
schools. Under careful supervision each trainee 
became proficient in one particular step in map- 
making. Those who were outstanding were 
assigned to units where the opportunities were 
commensurate with their abilities. 

A similar educative process was initiated to 
fill vacancies in the photo-lithographic branch of 
map-making. Here, also, women were brought in 
to fill positions ordinarily occupied by men. 
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Under the directions of specialists, these women 
quickly mastered some particular step in map 
reproduction. Surprisingly, many soon became 
adept at tasks unusual with women—photog- 
raphy, negative cutting, plate making, offset 
printing and the various other reproduction proc- 
esses. Old timers went about silent and per- 
turbed. For language had worn itself out on the 
subject of female incompetence. And language 
was no longer the liberal exchange for masculine 
preoccupations when the guy at the next press 
might be a girl. 

Pre-war conceptions of map requirements 
were abruptly revolutionized. Previously, most 
military operations were localized and required 
little mapping. Even World War I as compared 
to World War II required relatively little map- 
ping, for the greater part of that conflict cen- 
tered in Europe which already was fairly well 
mapped according to the standards and tactics 
of that era. Now, for the first time in history, 
we were engaged in a total global war and maps 
suitable for all military purposes must be pre- 
pared for nearly the entire world. 

Maps are made from sundry sources—original 
foreign made maps, intelligence reports, aerial 
photography, explorers’ maps, etc. A hasty but 
thorough examination was made of the War De- 
partment Map Collection which was housed at 
the Army War College in Washington. The re- 
sult was discouraging for its holdings were woe- 
fully incomplete and out of date. Immediate and 
drastic action was imperative. 

The War Department Map Collection was 
moved to the new Army Map Service buildings 
and placed under the immediate supervision of 
that agency. Almost overnight, an extensive re- 
search program was initiated to obtain the des- 
perately needed source material. Branch collect- 
ing offices were opened in key cities throughout 
the United States. Maps were borrowed from 
universities, libraries and individuals. Additional 
information came from foreign embassies, min- 
ing companies, oil companies and travel agencies. 
Every possible source was investigated. Even 
peacetime travelers were sought out in quest of 
snapshots, postcards, diaries, letters or anything 
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which might reveal some information of carto- 
graphic value. 

To facilitate the mapping program and to ob- 
viate duplication, an agreement was reached 
with the British by which each country assumed 
mapping responsibility for certain areas of the 
world. The arrangements developed by General 
Loper, presently Chief Intelligence Officer, 
AFPAC, and Brigadier Hotine, representative 
for Great Britain at that conference, are an 
unprecedented instance of international carto- 
graphic cooperation. Copies of British holdings 
of source material covering AMS areas of re- 
sponsibility were forwarded to the Army Map 
Service. 

Visits were made to engineers who had worked 
in foreign areas and even to business houses 
which had traded in copra in the South Seas. Re- 
tired sea captains were patiently questioned and 
their memories prodded for information regard- 
ing reefs, rocks, channels and geographical posi- 
tions of small islands. Surveys, missionary 
sketch maps, strategic studies and explorers’ 
journals were acquired. The library of the Army 
Map Service was fast becoming a reality. 

There were many regions for which no source 
material was available. A cooperative program 
was arranged with the Army Air Forces for the 
procurement of aerial photography to fill these 
gaps. Countless sorties were flown over both 
enemy and friendly territories for reconnaissance 
and photographic purposes. In fact, the primary 
purpose of the early bomber raids of the war 
was to obtain photography suitable for map- 
making. 

The impossible was accomplished. In a min- 
imum of time, specially designed buildings were 
erected, the most modern machinery acquired, 
and thousands of people hired, trained and put 
to productive work. There was no let-up—not a 
moment to spare in which to pause and take 
breath. The Army Map Service was in contin- 
uous operation on a three shift plan—twenty- 
four hours a day—seven days a week. During the 
war AMS prepared about 40,000 different maps 
of all types—a total of approximately 500,000,- 
000 sheets! The North African campaign re- 
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quired over 1,000 different maps—a total of 10,- 
000,000 sheets; the Normandy invasion required 
about 3,000 different maps—a total of 70,000,- 
000 sheets. A similar story was repeated time 
and again for the other theaters of operations. 
But, only a statistician can assimilate cold figures. 
It is easier to realize the accomplishments of the 
Army Map Service by stating that every one of 
the many demands of our forces were success- 
fully answered by shipment after shipment of 
detailed and accurate maps. Jn fact, the astound- 
ing quantity and the speed with which maps 
were produced and delivered by the Army Map 
Service is one of the marvels of the past war. 
Assuming an average of four colors for each 
map, a conservative estimate, simple mathe- 
matics results in the unbelievable total of 2,000,- 
000,000 press impressions. Obviously such an as- 
signment was beyond the capacity of any photo- 
lithographic establishment—even AMS. Only sup- 
port from the graphic arts field could make that 
program possible. A glowing page in history 
records the exploits of the commercial cartog- 
raphers and lithographers who drowned the de- 
mands of regular customers with the volume of 
their hearty and patriotic response to military 
mapping’s call for help. 

Today the casual visitor to the Army Map 
Service undoubtedly would enjoy a tour of as- 
tonishment. Multiplicity of effort and equipment 
are staggering to the initiate. And the sharp con- 
trasts of academic, professional and mechanical 
atmospheres emphasize the complex nature of 
cartographic processes. From Library to Press 
Room, through the myriad enterprises of Plan- 
ning, Design, Research, Compilation, Drafting, 
Photography, etc., the map and the visitor follow 
a course capable of startling the wits of even the 
experienced. 

Since the beginning of World War II, other 
buildings have been added—a five-story modern 
American structure to which were transferred 
the cartographic and administrative functions; 
and a four-story brick building with shipping 
and warehouse accommodations. The building 
erected in 1942 retains the mechanical depart- 
ments. 
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Man has always possessed an instinct for geog- 
raphy. Maps have been the graphic expression 
of his interest just as exploration has been its 
energetic release. Until World War II compara- 
tively few outside the cartographic field realized 
the importance or nature of maps. True, the 
motorist learned to depend somewhat on gas- 
station issues for his itinerary. Unfortunately, 
increased familiarity with such maps coincided 
with the development of a system of road signs 
which brought about a neglect of interest in the 
former. But with total war came an emphasis on 
maps which paralleled the widespread interest re- 
garding logistics and mechanics. Public reaction 
was epitomized in the late President Roosevelt’s 
prefatory remark to a radio address —“Take out 
and spread before you the map of the whole 
earth.” 

Making military maps of a large part of that 
earth is the assignment of the Army Map Serv- 
ice. Five years ago this would have been an im- 
possible task. Today, it is an exciting invitation. 
Five years ago, the Engineer Reproduction Plant, 
almost alone in producing military maps for the 
War Department, employed only approximately 
100 people divided evenly between drafting and 
photo-lithographic processes. Today, the Army 
Map Service personnel approximates 2,500 ex- 
pertly conducting the business of map-making in 
all its many modern phases. Five years ago, the 
military mapping program. (to use the term 
loosely) consisted principally of tactical maps 
covering various camp areas and a few west 
coast sheets at the scale of 1:62,500. Today’s 
program is being planned to include maps of 
large areas of the world at scales covering the 
entire strategic gamut. Five years ago, the En- 
gineer Reproduction Plant was housed in a con- 
verted barracks tucked away in the grounds sur- 
rounding the Army War College. Today the 
three structures dedicated to United States mili- 
tary mapping are perfections of planning. Its de- 
partments are designed to permit optimum effort 
within, and economy of effort between all ele- 
ments of work. 


The Army Map Service is not merely a war- 


time organization. Future and peaceful years 
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will afford the opportunity to provide the United 
States with the military maps and map intelli- 
gence which were woefully lacking prior to the 
Pearl Harbor attack. AMS is being geared to 
another purpose than the tremendous production 
of battle maps on improbable schedules. It in- 
tends to improve channels of information which 
will avoid the chaotic scramble and anxiety of 
war-time immediacy. It will develop personnel 
and devices in a program encompassing the most 
modern techniques of cartography and photo- 
lithography. Its ambition assures this nation that 
its maps will parallel other national achieve- 
ments. 

The beginning of map-making must be con- 
tained in the unwritten preface to man’s history. 
Archzologists have found maps of a sort among 
the relics of almost every ancient nation. Given 
the insatiable curiosity that is man, it can be 
assumed that our prehistoric ancestors contrived 
some instruments of orientation. It is fairly cer- 
tain that an urge for directional expression, as 
in mythology, was a strong influence in early 
and isolated peoples. . . . At least the discoveries 
of explorers among primitive locales are evi- 
dence enough that cultural development is not a 
prerequisite for cartographic experiment. 

Military requirements have been a prime fac- 
tor in the construction or an accessory reason 
for the acquisition of maps. In fact, the first 
mention of maps in literature has a military con- 
notation. Herodotus describes the conference of 
two Grecian rulers to consider joining forces 
against the Persians. The instrument of their 
compact and later strategy was a map which out- 
lined the affected nations’ extent and geograph- 
ical relationship as well as the approaches to 
enemy territory. This was obviously not a mili- 
tary map in the modern sense of intimate data 
and intricate calculation, but invasion charts 
were apparently as much a part of 500 B. C. as 
of 1942 A. D. 

Roman contribution to cartography which con- 
sisted principally of perpetuating the Babylonian 
error of world-flatness, at least recognized war- 
fare’s attitude toward maps as critical material. 
Rome’s best known cartographic product, carto- 
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grams, make no attempt at orientation or pro- 
portion. But they indicate all highways and 
military posts throughout that Empire’s reaches, 
identifying thousands of places, acquired during 
its expansion period, by name. 

No definite reference to the map’s military 
application is contained in the pages of medieval 
history. But at least one instance can be assumed 
as of military significance—if merely for prop- 
aganda purposes. During the 14th Century a 
series of maps was included in a book designed 
to stimulate popular regard for another Crusade. 

Maps developed by the Arabs, the Anglo- 
Saxons and the countries surrounding the Medi- 
terranean were not principally of a military na- 
ture. But it would imply oversight in otherwise 
competent generals to believe they rejected the 
aid of available maps and charts. Numerous 
cartographers compiled maps of Central Europe 
during the 15th and 16th Centuries. Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Bavaria and Switzerland were 
well represented in the field of map-making. 
Military, as well as administrative, uses must 
have been either inspiration or contributing in- 
fluence. The versatile genius, Leonardo da Vinci, 
when military engineer to Cesare Borgia, made 
surveys of districts in central Italy. Nor could 
the maps of England, France, Spain and Por- 
tugal have gone unnoticed by their respective 
War Departments during those battle-bound 
years. 

The almost constant large-scale warfare of the 
18th Century demanded accurate maps by which 
to coordinate the activities of huge armies. Most 
governments established survey organizations 
under the control of their military leaders. Louis 
XV commissioned the cartographer, Cassini, to 
map the whole of France as the result of the 
map which the latter prepared for the king’s 
campaign in Flanders. Germany, without a strong 
central government to support military mapping, 
depended on its several enlightened princes to 
foster its cartographic evolution. And stimulated 
by the example of France, Great Britain insti- 
tuted the Ordnance Survey. Spain also organized 
a governmental agency for surveying and map- 
ping. Austria and Switzerland followed suit in 
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the early part of the 19th Century. 

The classic example of benefit to and disaster 
in military cartography involves warfare’s classic 
figure—Napoleon. The Little Corporal gave an 
impetus to maps in their relationship to battle 
which is largely responsible for their current de- 
velopment. He was as insistent on good maps as 
he was on good food for his armies. Yet the 
manuscript for his most elaborate scheme, a map 
of Europe at a scale 1: 100,000, was part of the 
impedimenta left behind at Berezina. His exten- 
sive plans for world mapping were defeated with 
him at Waterloo. A defeat which ironically de- 
rived from a map with erroneous detail. 

Many stimuli have affected the development 
of cartography. And its military aspects have 
been coincidentally influenced. The machine age, 
introduced by the industrial revolution, brought 
about many drastic changes in the preparation 
and manufacture of maps. Railway networks 
were surveyed with an exactitude never before 
experienced in the field of mapping. Longitude 
was fixed definitely and easily by means of tele- 
graphic announcements of time from Green- 
wich. Geology interpreted the facts of its investi- 
gations in mapping terms for the first time at the 
beginning of the 19th Century. Meteorology and 
a host of allied sciences discovered the map a 
convenient and concise medium of expression. 
And military authorities were quick to realize 
the uses to which such information could be put. 
Modern strategic maps are an extension in time 
and ingenuity of the embryo fostered by this 
new and violent renaissance. Continued applica- 
tion of mathematics and mechanics to cartog- 
raphy has resolved error in computation, deline- 
ation and reproduction to an almost irreducible 
minimum. Precise bombing and artillery fire are 
an historical evolution in mapping as well as 
ordnance. 

Synonymous with the scientific improvements 
in cartography were the mechanical inventions 
in the field of graphic reproduction. Chief among 
them as an influence on map-making was lithog- 
raphy. When Senefelder discovered the coin- 
cident and disparate affinities of a certain Bava- 
rian stone for water and grease, cartography’s 
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dilemma of time-ridden duplication became a 
trade reminiscence. Here was the problem of cir- 
culation resolved to an equation in chemistry 
and physics; the perfection of which culminated 
in Army Map Service’s boast “Maps by the 
Millions.” 

When photography added its magic device to 
lithography further advance in a splendid direc- 
tion was made. Time became even less a factor 
in elements of cartography, although the paradox 
of tempo was an ever-present essential. Where 
less time is required, less time is allowed, ad in- 
finitum. Tedious craftsmanship gave way to rapid 
and routine procedure. Long term apprentice- 
ship vanished with the adoption of mechanical 
appliances and chemical processes. The lot of the 
map-maker became a simpler, if not a happier, 
one. 

So military cartography followed the catenary 
of scientific development. Since the stagnation of 
the Middle Ages, there has been a rising curve 
of improvement in mapping for battle. No dis- 
covery which offered possible adaptation to map- 
ping was overlooked in the steady progress to- 
ward perfection. From initial survey to published 
sheet, in all the ramifications of his profession, 
the military map-maker has detected and di- 
verted the language of science to the statement 
of topography. 

The airplane provided yet another stimulus to 
cartography early in the 20th Century. Aerial 
photography has afforded mapping one of its 
most significant revolutions. Fundamentally it has 
meant a reduction in time, labor and expense; 
with a corresponding increase in accuracy. It 
has greatly diminished, though not eliminated, 
the need for ground surveying. Especially in re- 
mote and inaccessible regions has the aerial 
photograph afforded information that would have 
been almost impossible of acquisition by pre- 
vious methods. Its application to military map- 
ping is even more spectacular. The remark of 
a German general during the 1930’s that the 
nation with the best aerial reconnaissance would 
win the next war was well substantiated by 
Allied tactics in World War II].Cameras mounted 
on fighter* or bombing planes gave the Theater 
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of Operations commanders a daily report on the 
movement, disposition and supply of enemy 
forces. It became possible to take aerial pictures 
one day and have a series of photo maps repro- 
duced for assault purposes the next. 

In its more elaborate phases the aerial photo- 
graph is developed through stereoscopic ma- 
chinery into the finely detailed topographic maps 
which were typical of Allied supremacy in mili- 
tary intelligence and contributed to Allied suc- 
cess in military operations. 

The United States is historically rich in its 
pages of military cartography. During Colonial 
days mapping was regarded as a function of the 
Army and Navy with civil interest rarely ex- 
tending beyond the plans of estates and cities. 
George Washington was famous among a group 
of surveyors employed by the British military au- 
thorities prior to and during the French-English 
wars in North America. There were many others 
in that army group who later became prominent 
figures in the cartographic world. 

With the 19th Century military mapping in 
the United States acknowledged its birthright. 
Two periods of exploration provided the impetus 
which brought war maps to their modern con- 
ventions. The first of these occurred during the 
early decades when Titans of topography sought 
out the land-locked secrets of the Mississippi 
Valley and the Northwest. Men like Bonneville, 
Lewis and Clark pushed geographical inquisi- 
tiveness into the reaches of a vast and unknown 
continent. The second exploratory period derived 
from U. S. acquisition of land west of the 
Rockies and the subsequent necessity for com- 
munication with and transportation to the new 
territories. Topographical Corps experts were as- 
signed accomplishment of this tremendous proj- 
ect. Unfortunately for the immediate need, but 
a benefit in disguise for the later development of 
military mapping, these latter surveys were in- 
terrupted by the war years 1861 to 1865. That 
conflict irrevocably disclosed the inadequacy of 
map coverage for either military or civil enter- 
prise. It indicated and compelled an even greater 
activity in mapping. 

Military mapping has run an historical course 
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roughly paralleling the direction of general map- 
ping. It has accommodated its purposes to the 
trends of cartography wherever practicable. But 
it has not hesitated to circumvent tendencies and 
conventions where its requirements were jeop- 
ardized by formal restrictions. It has benefited 
from and has been of benefit to the civil, insti- 
tutional and public fields of cartography. Many 
of the modern appliances and processes in map- 
ping have been developed by or for military 
functions. Never has history recorded the amaz- 
ing amount or relatively accurate content of the 
maps produced by Army Map Service for World 
War II. History will acknowledge that organiza- 
tion’s intent and practice during the immediately 
future years, if and when another conflict en- 
gages the world—if and when another war de- 
mands the performance of even greater carto- 
graphic miracles. 

The earth has no regard for cartographers. 
Had its shape been chosen to conform with the 
ancient opinion of flatness; had it been satisfied 
with functional planes instead of exciting curves; 
the map-maker could transpose observation to 
depiction without current and inconvenient ac- 
commodations. But earth with its gay, spheroidal 
abandon imposes on cartography a choice of sev- 
eral compromises. For the graphic expression of 
a globe on a flat surface without distortion is 
impossible. This is apparent in attempting to 
flatten the peeling of a half of a grapefruit—the 
outer edges must all be torn or stretched before 
the entire surface can be brought into a plane. 
And the life of a map begins with a decision as 
to which form of this distortion is least objec- 
tionable. The result of that decision is a skeleton, 
called a projection, on which will grow the flesh 
and features of topography. 

Military requirements insist that this skeleton 
be exact in its geographical anatomy. Its flesh 
must grow in properly proportioned, perfectly 
distributed masses. Its features must develop in 
precise relationship with its mother, earth. There 
is no cartographic girdle to restrain embarrassing 
bulges, no plastic surgery to improve caricatured 
features. The exact position of enemy emplace- 
ments is not just a query in acute mathematics. 
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It is often a question of life or death. 

If it were possible to transfer a sphere to a 
sheet of paper with no loss of physical proper- 
ties, all maps would realize such perfections as 
these—any area would be true in shape to its 
global counterpart (it would be conformal), each 
area would retain its relative size (it would be 
equal-area), the correct direction of all lines 
would be preserved (it would be azimuthal), and 
the shortest distance between two points (Arc 
of a Great Circle) would indeed be a straight 
line. 

Nature’s inconsideration for cartography forces 
a loss of at least one of these properties. So man 
proposes, earth disposes, and the map discloses 
the former’s ingenuity or defeat. 





Development of a Cylindrical Projection 


Since the globe presents an undevelopable sit- 
uation, cartographers have substituted geometric 
figures which are amenable to their persuasion. 
The most commonly employed are the cylinder, 
the cone and the plane. Treatment for the cylin- 
der and the cone is similar. Theoretically, the 
projection medium is wrapped around the globe, 
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their surfaces touching at the point which is to 
be the central parallel (line of latitude) of the 
projection. Imagine a grapefruit circled by an 
over-wide, stiff belt. That is the medium for de- 
veloping a cylindrical projection. Then imagine 
a grapefruit covered partially or completely by 
a dunce cap. That is the medium for developing 
a conical projection. From a predetermined point, 
usually the center of the grapefruit, the lines of 
latitude and longitude are projected onto the 
cylinder or the cone. The resulting figure is cut 
along a selected line of longitude, unwound and 
laid flat. The skeleton is ready to receive its 


flesh. 





Development of a Conical Projection 


The use of a plane for a projection medium is 
somewhat different. Introduction of the flat sur- 
face to the grapefruit, or globe, is at one point 
of tangency. That point becomes the center of 
the map. The point from which the lines of lati- 
tude and longitude are projected can be any- 
where along the axis of the projection, inside or 
outside the globe. It might be your backyard or 
a spot in the stratosphere. 
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Development of a Projection by Means 
of a Tangent Plane 


These are the basic ideas for the map’s frame- 
work. Actually, cartographers seldom construct 
projections by graphic methods. Mathematical 
tables are usually available. Their use simplifies 
construction and provides an element of exact- 
ness commensurate with military needs. 

So much for the map’s supporting bones. 

Its flesh grows from myriad sources. At AMS 
a conglomerate of maps, texts, reports, photo- 
graphs and sundry items of topographic intelli- 
gence are gathered by predestined accretion or 
energetic hunting. To infuse such data with carto- 
graphic life is the purpose and delight of the de- 
signer, the compiler, and the draftsman. Each in 
his unique manner and within the scope of his 
authority influences the devices through which 
geographic fact becomes cartographic language. 
They commune with each other and their public 
in symbols as conventionalized as the three 
gilded balls. All admit that a small triangular 
figure defines a point of geodetic control, not the 
misplaced Pyramid of Cheops. They all agree 
that an X marks a spot of elevation, not buried 
treasure or the scene of violent demise. 
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For cartography relates to the earth as music 
relates to sound. It is a rigidly disciplined met- 
aphor applied to the observations of geomor- 
phology. Transposing that science’s data into 
idioms mutually acceptable to map-maker and 
map-user has developed a unique language, arbi- 
trary, yet fluid. Like music there are variations of 
attitude, purpose, even nationality, within its fun- 
damental structure. New and different phrasings 
are added to its grammar through an ever- 
widening scope of affiliations. But its strict 
conventions have gained agreement on basic sym- 
bolization. Cartographic expression has experi- 
enced a continual refinement in the interest of 
legibility and toward ease of delineation and re- 
production. Its symbols have matured through 
the pressure of economy, the protests of esthetics 
and the changes in graphic media. Its syntax has 
demanded frequent restatement because of the 
changes in factual presentation. But the efforts 
of cartographers toward universal agreement and 
an international language is a splendid example 
of harmonics. They can “make beautiful music 
together.” 

Two factors determine the nature and amount 
of symbols on a map—purpose and scale. And 
the second of these factors is in turn influenced 
by the former. Since a map is a representation 
of a portion of the earth, the scale of representa- 
tion will depend on the map-reader’s interest or 
necessity. The quantity of detail will depend on 
that necessity, limited by the legibility of fea- 
tures allowed by the map’s scale. 

If your intent is to drop bombs over a large 
industrial area, you will require a map or series 
of maps that will render the earth recognizable 
from high altitudes and at high speeds. You will 
want a guide to and from your target. And, since 
you are flying, you are not bothered about the 
conditions of the roads. Nor does it matter that 
just beyond that clump of trees is a ravine ad- 
mirably suited for machine-gun ambush. Or that 
the swift-currented stream between you and the 
next town is bridged at only one point in fifty 
miles. Those machine-gun bullets can’t reach 
you. And it’s air, not water, currents which will 
tug at your wings. So you study a small scale 
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flight chart whose details have been generalized 
and a larger scale target chart whose primary 
object has been emphasized, stuff them in your 
pocket and off you go into the wild blue yonder. 

But if you are of the tank corps, terrain is an 
important item. You will have to circle or pene- 
trate that clump of trees. Your mission is to wipe 
out that machine-gun nest. You must know, not 
only where there is a bridge over that stream, 
but whether it will support your elephantine 
weight. So you requisition a medium scale 
(1:250,000) sheet which combines the character- 
istics of a road map and a topographic map. It 
must cover a fairly large area or you will be be- 
yond its limits before your objective is reached. 
For your special purpose there will be maps pre- 
pared in the Theater of Operations—standard 
maps overprinted with patterns that show traffic- 
ability at its best and worst. This should help 
you around the rough spots and should tell you 
everything you need know except the direction 
of enemy shells. 

And if you enjoy less mobility than the air- 
plane or the tank, you are interested in every 
house, barn and fence. Your need is a large scale 
(1:50,000 or 1:25,000) map. You want to know 
the character and location of every road includ- 
ing the by-paths. A fine tactical distinction must 
be made for you to portray that clump of trees 
as woods, orchard or whatever. Trees can give 
protection as well as shade. You have to know 
the extent or lack of that protection. It is also 
necessary to your safety that your map contain 
an accurate delineation of terrain. Not for you 
the pleasing contrasts of gradient tints which tell 
the aviator’s glance the highest and lowest ele- 
vations. You can’t fly over hills and there may 
be opposition on their crests. You want to know 
the exact configuration of every foot of ascent 
and descent and the level places between. So the 
large scale military map contains every item of 
military consequence that can be shown without 
inviting confusion. 

There are other uses for the various scale cate- 
gories. Small scale (1:1,000,000 and smaller) 
maps are used by commanders of large units for 
general planning. This is the type of map cus- 
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tomarily present in photographs of staff confer- 
ences from invasion briefings to White House 
gatherings. It accompanied Roosevelt on his trips 
to Casablanca, Quebec and Teheran. Its details 
are held to an informative minimum with em- 
phasis on road and railway networks, drainage 
patterns, political boundaries and coastline con- 
figura.ion. Terrain is broadly expressed with a 
series of distinctly colored or patterned elevation 
levels. 

Medium scale (1:250,000) maps are used for 
strategical and tactical studies. The movement, 
concentration and supply of troops are easily 
and quickly planned and plotted on this type of 
map. It is ideal as a road map. And its greater 
detail in cultural and terrain features renders it 
an almost all-purpose instrument. It includes a 
finer classification of roads, railroads and pop- 
ulated areas than the smaller scale maps. Relief 
is expressed with relatively accurate contouring 
supplemented by hill shading. This latter en- 
hancement permits rapid and easy evaluation of 
terrain to military personnel unversed in the 
complexities of cartographic language. For con- 
ventionalized though it is, topographic phase- 
ology is not immediately apparent to the un- 
initiate. 

Large scale (1:25,000 and 1:50,000) maps 
are the kind with which the combat soldier is 
most familiar. They are ordinarily, though not 
strictly, GI. They are strategic and tactical neces- 
sities for lower echelon units. The battalion or 
company commander without a series of such 
maps covering the area of his responsibility is 
handicapped to the point of desperation. For the 
large scale map is truly the battle Baedeker. It 
carries beyond the limits of eyesight and recon- 
naissance with information vital to advancing 
and bivouacking troops. In localized activities it 
presents a complete, or as complete as possible, 
plan of that area. The man with the walkie-talkie 
uses it to guide the movement of following com- 
batants or the direction of supporting fire. The 
outfit pinned down by enemy concentration 
steers its rescuers by reference to the large scale 
map’s data. Engineers employ the large scale 
map for planning and executing such peace time 
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occupations as flood control. And it is a pleasant 
adjunct to hiking and hunting excursions with a 
handy affirmation to the statement, “We are right 
here.” 
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No military map of large or medium scale is 
suitable for combined operations without a stand- 
ard grid. Minus a network of horizontal and ver- 
tical lines which divides the map into exact and 
arbitrary sections, identified by numbers, the 
commander’s right hand cannot inform or ques- 
tion his left. When the man with the walkie- 
talkie requests artillery fire at a certain point, he 
identifies the spot by the numbered grid refer- 
ence. The answering barrage comes after only 
momentary computation of distance and direc- 
tion. The pinned-down unit of an assault wave 
defines its position within a grid square and as- 
sistance is provided almost instantaneously. If 
such references had to be made by geographic 
coordinates (intersections of longitude and lati- 
tude) the computations necessary for exact loca- 
tion would be cumbersome and too lengthy for 
successful cooperation. So all tactical maps are 
enhanced with this network of regularly spaced 
lines; the distance between representing an arbi- 
trary number of yards or meters. 

An extraordinary method for quickly teaching 
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the principles of military grids to selectees was 
devised during World War II. The portrait of an 
alluring pin-up girl was overprinted with a grid. 
In no time at all the boys were able to identify 
points of major attraction by simple grid refer- 
ences. Subsequent transfer of interest from hu- 
man to natural topography was probably dis- 
appointing but undoubtedly well-informed. 

The Army Map Service developed several 
types of maps during the war whose purposes 
disregard the usual categories of scale and sym- 
bolization. Most popular of these, since war time 
restrictions have been relieved, is the Rescue or 
Cloth Map. Designed and produced to aid the 
aviator forced down in unfamiliar territory, it 
threatens to find ultimate fame in the sartorial 
field as a scarf, a kerchief or a blouse for milady. 
About the last item experienced cartographers 
have been known to murmur, “A pleasant way to 
learn geography.” The Cloth Map was the reply 
to the AAF’s need for a medium legible even 
after rough handling, crumpling and exposure to 
weather and water. It is a high grade rayon 
acetate whose texture has won for it the errone- 
ous but complimentary title “Silk” or “Nylon.” 
On sheets whose limits include oceanic areas are 
overprinted directions of seasonal wind and water 
currents so the men downed at sea can take ad- 
vantage of natural propulsion toward rescue. 

Almost as popular and also developed for the 
AAF is the Fluorescent or “Light-up” Map. This 
was designed for night flying where ordinary 
lighting in the plane would be an excellent tar- 
get for the enemy. It utilizes a paper impreg- 
nated with fluorescent pigment whose activation 
under ultra-violet or “black” light illuminates 
the sheet to an intensity nearly equaling day- 
light. Obviously the ultra-violet lamp is not vis- 
ible outside the plane. And since exposure of 
several minutes is necessary for optimum eye 
adaptation to fluorescent radiations, the danger 
of detection is nil. 

In cooperation with other War Department 
agencies the Army Map Service produced maps 
for beach assaults, precise target bombing and 
many other specialized operations. As parapher- 
nalia of war, maps enjoyed a greater improve- 
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ment from 1942 to 1945 than at any time during 
the past twenty-five years. 

A further refinement in map symbolization 
has been developed through the use of color. 
Such adaptation is the logical outgrowth of the 
need for clarity. The advantage of the colored 
over the monochrome edition is the obvious facil- 
ity of feature separation and recognition. This 
has presupposed and produced a conventional- 
ized color pattern designed to emphasize each 
feature to its appropriate degree of importance 
and to represent that feature in its natural con- 
dition. The latter intent is not consistently pos- 
sible and a compromise which creates a symbol 
obvious to the reader is accepted. Road classi- 
fication, for instance, a detail of primary impor- 
tance on most maps, is usually reproduced in red. 
In this case the configuration of the symbol is 
representative, its color is conventional. On the 
other hand, hydrographic features are usually re- 
produced in blue, relief in brown and vegetation 
in green. 

The application of color to cartography intro- 
duces a secondary consideration—tonal harmony 
and suitability to purpose. A map intended for 
mural exhibition to be viewed at a distance 
would be brilliant in contrasting hues. Maps for 
close and lengthy study should embody softer, 
more harmonious colors, restful to the eye. The 
data of importance to aviators would be assigned 
a color which dominates all other features on 
aeronautical charts. And a similar method would 
be employed in the construction of maps whose 
specialized intent demands unique emphasis. 

If the lettering which describes a map’s fea- 
tures were reproduced alone and apart from 
those features, there would still be sufficient evi- 
dence to imaginatively reconstruct much of the 
map. This has been demonstrated in a few at- 
tempts in the field of journalistic cartography. 
Advertising has used the device where stream- 
lining is the keynote, distance and direction be- 
tween major cities the only requirement. Nov- 
elty, rather than precedent, has resulted. But the 
scheme offers a clue to the function of lettering 
on all maps. With the current system of various 
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styles to catalog features and graduated sizes 
within groups to determine importance, it is pos- 
sible to visualize the map from the disposition of 
its lettering alone. This does not mean that car- 
tographers should investigate the development of 
place names to the exclusion of all symboliza- 
tion. But it does signify that even casual study 
of a map will reveal unexpected and interesting 
information. It also means that lettering occupies 
a more influential position in cartography than 
mere description. The statistically minded can 
trace a pattern of population distribution and 
water supply from place names only. Informa- 
tion regarding relief and communication would 
be meager but sufficient to support the argument 
that too little attention has been devoted to the 
labels on topographic stock. 

Contemporary cartography employs very little 
hand-lettering. This is especially true in the case 
of military mapping. The time required of crafts- 
manship to accomplish a satisfactory result is 
prohibitive both from an economic and a tem- 
poral viewpoint. So methods have been devised 
for applying the products of typography to carto- 
graphic necessities. Army Map Service employs 
a process that utilizes hand-set type printed on 
an adhesive stock. Formerly the medium of ap- 
plication was gummed paper. A series of experi- 
ments developed a transparent material, capable 
of retaining a good type impression and provid- 
ing adhesive qualities without moisture. 

The transition from hand-lettering to type was 
made without sufficient regard for limitations of 
the latter. Too often acceptance of a type sub- 
stitute has been in the nature of a last resort. 
Notably in military mapping has expediency dic- 
tated selection. And no type has been designed 
that can meet all the demands of the map-maker. 
That perfection may be an actuality of the fu- 
ture. A type designer will encompass in a series 
of characters the grace and fluidity of the hand- 
drawn letter; will discount the detrimentals of 
photo-lithographic processes with a line strong 
but not severe, a character open but not vacuous. 
Its solution will afford military cartography one 
of its greatest improvements. 
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Better Books for Business 


WILLIAM BARTON MARSH 


IT was Leopold Stokowski who declared, a year 
or so ago, in connection with the New York City 
Center : 


“Art used to be for the privileged few, but 
now is coming an entirely different concep- 
tion. Art will be for every man, rich or 
poor, with no racial or other barriers.” 


Without attempting to proclaim anything so pre- 
tentious as “a new Renaissance,” it is nonethe- 
less evident that during the past decade there has 
begun to develop in this country a new point of 
view in regard to the arts. On the one hand, 
patronage of the arts, whether it be painting, 
music, or books, has enormously expanded. On 
the other hand, the artist himself has partially 
forsaken his ivory tower and is showing a dis- 
position to mix once more with us common 
mortals. 

One manifestation of this changing status of 
both artist and patron has been the increasing in- 
terest in and understanding of the arts on the 
part of American business. There are, | believe, 
several reasons for this. One of the most obvious 
of these is that if millions of Americans begin 
to manifest appreciation and enjoyment of good 
music, fine painting and modern, functional archi- 
tecture, for example, then business naturally turns 
to these media as instruments of advertising and 
public relations expression. Another reason lies 


in the fact that business men themselves are be- 
ginning to acquire a more mature point of view. 
No longer do they regard the artist merely as a 
long-haired eccentric; they are beginning to un- 
derstand him as a specialist and to appreciate 
him as a technician. Finally, business has begun 
to realize that there is a sort of identification be- 
tween business quality and artistic quality. Artis- 
tic appreciation is becoming something of a 
symbol of maturity in judgment and thinking. 

Examples of how business has turned to the 
use of the arts for the projection of its own per- 
sonality are becoming more numerous and more 
varied every day. The Ford Motor Company Sun- 
day concerts were an outstanding example of the 
employment of classical music for purposes of 
commercial advertising. When the Rockefellers 
engaged the talents of Diego Rivera to paint the 
murals for the R. C. A. building in Rockefeller 
Center, they were expressing not only their own 
maturity in artistic appreciation, but giving def- 
inite recognition to the maturing artistic sense of 
the American public. That the Rockefellers and 
Rivera failed to see eye to eye politically should 
not obscure the fact that a great artist was selected 
to do the work in the first place. 

Still another outstanding example of a business 
art project is the great International Business 
Machine art collection, sponsored by President 
Thomas B. Watson, which is predicated upon the 
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EArLy IN THE 1800's 





At the time of Washington's inauguration the north side of Wall Street, from Broadway to Nassau Street, appeared substantially | als 
as shown above, and so it remained for years afterward. The First Presbyterian Church, at the right, originally built of wood 
in 1718, was later rebuilt of brownstone; it was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1835 and again rebuilt, but in 1844 it was taken trac 
down, stone by stone, and put up again in Jersey City. usu 
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FOR BUSINESS 


concept of a truly representative assemblage of 
the arts and crafts of each of the twenty-seven 
countries in which I. B. M. conducts its business. 
While the ultimate result may leave something to 
be desired in respect to quality, it has undoubted 
cultural and educational value. A somewhat sim- 
ilar project was the $100,000 wartime art appro- 
priation of the Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) which has been used to engage the services 
of outstanding American artists to depict the war 
services of the oil industry, while the now fa- 
mous Pepsi-Cola national art competition has been 
a sensational success both from the standpoint of 
the sponsor and of the artist. Architecture, in- 
terior decoration and industrial design are other 
channels of artistic expression that business has 
taken for its own and used with varying degrees 
of effectiveness. 

From the artist’s point of view there has also 
been something of a revolution. The line of demar- 
cation between “fine art” and “commercial art” 
has gradually been broken down. No longer is 
the top-flight artist afraid to have his name as- 
sociated with anything which may conceivably 
smack of commercialism. He has found that in 
many instances business is prepared to give him 
complete freedom in artistic expression even 
though the ultimate product of his genius is to 
be used for a commercial purpose. The artist has 
thus found a new series of patrons willing to pay 
him handsomely for his efforts without placing 
undue restraints upon his creative talents. 

It should be gratifying to book designer and 
fine book manufacturer alike to find that Amer- 
ican business has now come to a consciousness 
of the effectiveness of fine books as instruments 
of advertising, promotion and public relations. 
Not only does this mean a broad and lucrative 
field to be explored by the book producer, but 
also an opportunity not always present in the 
trade book field to experiment with new and un- 
usual techniques. For here, as with the painter 
and the musician, are new patrons who are not 
bound down by old traditions and who in many 
instances are more concerned with the impact of 
the finished job than with its unit cost, important 
though that factor may be. 
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Business has turned to fine books as a medium 
of expression first and foremost because business 
has found that it has not been getting its basic 
story over to the public. Forward-looking busi- 
ness men realize that in this period of social and 
economic unrest, it is of vital importance that 
the real contribution of industry and commerce 
to the nation’s well-being be fully comprehended 
not by the few, but by the many. Business has 
come to the conclusion that with all the compe- 
tition for reader attention that today floods the 
market, business cannot hope to secure its fair 
share of readership unless it is prepared to offer 
to the reading public a product of top quality. 

Business has also found that with printed ma- 
terial, as with music and painting, there is an 
identification of quality with quality. Fine books 
not only develop increased readership, but carry 
with them a sense of inherent distinction that 
makes for enhanced prestige. 

During the past ten years, some printing firms 
have become specialists in fine books for busi- 
ness, and their experience is that the demand for 
this type of publication is steadily on the in- 
crease. This may partly be accounted for by the 
fact that during the war period business found 
itself with a greatly reduced volume of civilian 
goods to sell, but with a responsibility nonethe- 
less to maintain contact with clients, distributors, 
and other important groups. So successful, how- 
ever, have been the results achieved by this com- 
paratively new public relations approach that 
there can be small doubt that it will be continued 
even when the emphasis once again returns to 
direct rather than indirect selling. 

Business books fall into a number of different 
categories. One of the most popular of these is 
the anniversary book or company history. Busi- 
ness has found that it is periodically advantage- 
ous to present, both for internal and external 
consumption, an over-all picture of the company 
and its operations, policies, and products or serv- 
ices. Books of this type are not new, but the 
tendency of recent years has been to do a more 
thorough and more effective job of writing and 
production. No longer are these volumes issued 
primarily for the personal gratification of man- 
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agement, as once was the case. Today they serve 
a specific and constructive purpose in the up- 
building of employee, stockholder, distributor, 
consumer, and community relations. 

The war itself has resulted in the issuance of 
many outstanding war record books. Business has 
felt, and rightly so, that the story of the part 
played by American industry in the winning of 
World War II has definite historic value, and that 
business has a responsibility to document this 
story while the facts were still fresh and acces- 
sible. And already, now that the postwar era is 
upon us, fine books are being used with increas- 
ing frequency to present business facilities or 
services, to signalize special events or occasions, 
to announce scientific achievements, and to dram- 
atize new concepts, methods of operation, or 
products. 

The planning, writing, design and production 
of a good business book can properly be called 
an art. Business books are essentially functional. 
They have a job to do. The first step, therefore, 
is always a thorough-going analysis of objectives. 
Until these have been determined, there is no 
clear directive by which the author and designer 
can be guided. 

Next step in the process is an analysis of the 
audience to whom the book is addressed. It is 
obvious that one does not talk to an audience of 
scientists, for example, in the same editorial and 
graphic terms that one talks to an audience of 
stevedores. Since readership is the primary objec- 
tive of any book, the audience must be studied 
to be sure that the meeting is on a common 
ground. The writer and designer of the business 
book is fortunate in that his audience can be 
defined and studied with great precision. 

At this point, one is faced with a delicate prob- 
lem in interpretation. The objectives and audi- 
ence are known. How best to bring the two to- 
gether requires imagination, understanding and 
technical skill. The true artistry in business book 
production lies here. For both editorial and 
graphic approach must coincide with objectives 
and audience if the book is to have maximum 
impact. 

Certainly copy must be readable, and type page 
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and format must give all possible assistance to 
readability. Here is an opportunity for the book 
designer. Not only can he exercise all of his crea- 
tive abilities in making his graphic and typographic 
expressions support and illuminate the text, but he 
can, if he has a certain subtle second-sense, use 
these same talents to interpret and vivify the spirit 
of his subject matter. Let him beware, however, 
that in the attempt to be dramatic and colorful, he 
does not merely create a feeling of confusion 
which obscures rather than clarifies. 

It is a good rule, too, in works of this kind, to 
tell one’s story twice over—once in words and 
once in pictures. It is certain that in any given 
audience, only a certain percentage will read even 
the best of books word for word. If, therefore, 
the message can be presented so that he who 
runs may read, its coverage has been broadened. 

Sound, human-interest pictorial material is of 
the utmost importance in most projects of this 
kind. That is why the really able photographers— 
the Margaret Bourke-Whites, the Ivan Dmitris, 
the Robert Yarnell Richies—are today in such 
great demand by industry. Here is another art 
that business has learned to use, and one which 
is closely identified with the production of fine 
business books. 

Finally, in the production of these business 
classics, it is important that the greatest flexibility 
be exercised in the selection of reproduction pro- 
cesses. It is the character of the book itself and 
of its subject matter that should govern the method 
to be chosen for production rather than the type 
of printing equipment which the producer may 
happen to have in his own pressroom. It has many 
times been found advantageous to employ not 
one, but frequently two and sometimes three dif- 
ferent reproduction processes in a single volume. 

The examples of business literature which have 
been chosen to illustrate this article have been 
selected not only to show typical specimens of 
fine book production for business, but to give an 
indication ot the wide variety of uses to which 
these books are being put. Men and Times of 
Pepperell, published by the Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Company of Boston, proved to be one of 
the most successful company histories which have 
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been produced. In a letter written some months 
after the book had been distributed to employees, 
customers and friends of the company, Mr. Allyn 
B. McIntire, vice president in charge of advertis- 
ing and public relations, states: 


“As you know, we mailed out some 10,000 
copies of this book with a letter from our 
president, and we literally received an an- 
swer to nearly every letter and book that 
we sent. The amazing thing to me in the 
letters is a rather unusual point, and that is, 
the large number of letters which specifical- 
ly mention the mechanical execution of the 


book.” 


In short, fine book production, in this instance at 
least, seems to have paid off in terms of attention 
value and audience appreciation. 

A different type of anniversary book is that pub- 
lished by the Republic National Bank of Dallas 
under the title, Jexas—from a Republic to an 
Economic Empire. Here the whole concept of the 
book was to minimize mention of the sponsoring 
bank and tell instead the story of the important 
territory in which the bank was operating. The 
editorial and graphic approach was carefully 
gauged to the prospective audience—an audience 
of top executives not only in Texas, but through- 
out the United States. The interest that the vol- 
ume aroused and the audience reaction may be 
measured by the fact that within a week after 
the original distribution was complete, the bank 
had more than two thousand requests for addi- 
tional copies. A reprint became imperative. 

Capital for Industry, issued by Harriman, Rip- 
ley & Company, Inc., and TWA, designed and 
produced for the Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., are two notable examples of the use of 
fine books to present the story of company serv- 
ices. The first of these volumes outlines the ex- 
perience of a prominent underwriting house in 
providing new capital for American industry. 
The second tells a dramatic pictorial story of the 
facilities for peacetime commercial aviation offer- 
ed by one of the nation’s major air lines. Capital 
for Industry ran into a second edition, while 
TWA was produced in three languages. 
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In A History of Eastern Aircraft Division, 
published by the Eastern Aircraft Division of 
General Motors Corporation, and again in The 
Jale of the Tremendous Trifle, issued by New 
Departure, we have examples of fine books used 
to document company war activities. Yesterday, 
Joday and Jomorrow, a publication of Scott & 
Williams, Inc., of Laconia, N. H., did a construc- 
tive job as to the future of the company in the 
postwar era. Making the Headlines, distributed 
by the Merrimac Hat Company of Amesbury, 
Mass., tells the intricate story of felt hat manu- 
facture in such simple non-technical terms that 
it can be readily understood by the layman and 
even by children in schools where it had some 
considerable use. 

These examples of fine books for business 
could be multiplied many times over. Each new 
job has its individual undertones and overtones, 
but one common denominator lies in the fact that 
they are really fine books, designed and produced 
with all the thought and loving care which we 
are accustomed to believe go only into limited 
editions published exclusively for the cognoscenti. 
The fact is that the great American public does 
appreciate fine books, that American business has 
discovered this to be true, and that as a conse- 
quence the fine book has today become a well- 
recognized tool of the advertising and public 
relations professions. 

As to the future, it is my personal belief that 
the use of fine books by business will continue 
to expand, for business has so far only begun to 
appreciate how effective this type of activity can 
be. As the movement advances, we may expect 
to see the development of more imaginative con- 
cepts. Copy will be better written, and we may 
well find among our business historians and pro- 
tagonists literary names of more than ordinary 
reputation. In the field of book design we shall 
undoubtedly see a vast improvement. Because 
business books are so closely attuned to everyday 
life, and because business itself is not averse to 
experimentation, we may discover that in this 
area of book production we have a testing ground 
for new ideas and new patterns which will prove 
tempting to the best among our book designers. 
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It is not too much, perhaps, to look forward to 
the day when some of these business books, be- 
cause of their originality, freedom of artistic ex- 
pression, and functional authenticity, will become 
collectors’ items for those to whom fine books 
are a joy and even a religion. 





Epitor’s Nore: Illustrations from eleven repre- 
sentative Books for Business follow, and a check 
list of detailed specifications is appended. 

The illustrations show typical title pages, end 
papers, cover treatments, and page layouts. For 
obvious reasons, the illustrations are not here re- 
produced in their original colors, but the second 
color used will serve to suggest the feeling of the 
original treatment. 

These illustrations indicate the potentials of 
design not only as a decorative element, but as a 
practical aid to readership and understanding in 
the presentation of a business story. 
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A DISTINGUISHED TITLE PAGE 











WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER 
COMPANY 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company is the outgrowth 
of a business established by Wil!iam Luke in 1888. The Com- 
pany owns and operates six mills engaged in the manufacture 
of white papers, kraft papers and liner boards, and chemical 
by-products. To provide for the retirement of bank loans in- 
curred for the construction of a kraft liner board mill at 
Charleston, S. C. and related purposes, the Company arranged, 
in the latter part of 1937, for an underwritten offering of 
$10,000,000 first mortgage 41, per cent bonds, due 1952 
This was the first public financing in which the West Virginia 
Company had cngaged. Two years later improved market con- 
ditions and better public knowledge of the Company's credit 
made it feasible to refund the first issue of bonds at a lower 
interest rate and the sale of $8,000,000 of 3 per cent bonds due 
1954 was arranged. By February, 1944, all of these bonds had 
been retired end the mortgage cancelled. In 1924 the Company 
issued 6 per cent preferred stock as a stock dividend. In the 
fall of 1943 the Company made an exchange offer, to holders 
of the then outstanding 155,830 shares of 6 per cent preferred 
stock, of a new issue of 414 per cent preferred stock. Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Incorporated was the principal underwriter and 
manager of these three offerings. 








Urran: West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company's mill at Piedmont, West Virginia. 
Lows: One of the large machines used for the making of white paper in the plant of the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company at Covington, Virginia. 











Capital for Industry OUTLINE 


OF A WELL-KNOWN SECURITIES UNDERWRITING HOUSE 


S THE FACILITIES AND EXPERIENCE 

















It takes 189 productive operations 
to make one automotive type. 


In the second place, it should be remembered that a ball bear- 
ing which is not a part of something else is about as useful as a 
broken bottle. A bearing is always a part of some mechanical 
device, and, being a part, it must fit in a certain place on a spindle, 
a shaft, or wherever else it may be assigned, and it must fit as the 
specifications dictate. So in manufacturing, not only must the 
various parts of the bearing be made to such close tolerances that 
the bearing itself will turn at top efficiency, but the finished prod- 
uct must be such that it will become an operating part of the 
mechanical device for which it was made—an operating part dis: 
tinguished for its ease of movement and reduction of friction. 

So great precision is necessary. Whereas in the average ma- 
chine-shop practice, one thousandth of an inch (.001") is a com- 
mon unit of measurement, in the making of ball bearings, one 
ten-thousandth of an inch (.0001") is an ordinary unit; and at 
New Departure bearings for certain ultra-precision work have 
dimensio 1s that must be measured in one-hundred-thousandths of 
an inch! in certain processes even millionths of an inch are meas- 
ured. 

If there were only one size, or even a few sizes of ball bearings, 
worries at New Departure would be at a minimum. But it so hap- 
pens that during the war New Departure is making some 18,000 
different sizes and types, ranging from about an eighth of an inch 
to nearly a foot in diameter, and though many of these undergo 
almost identical processing, in every instance there are differences 
in manufacture to contend with. 





A good illustration of these differences is found in a comparison 
of two or three types. This will also indicate the skill and time 
required to produce them. 

An average standard bearing New Departure makes is the 3203 
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The Tale of the Tremendous Trifle, a story OF BALL BEARINGS IN PEACE AND WAR 
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END PAPERS FROM Men and Times of Pepperell 
FEATURE COMPANY TRADEMARKS 
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A hand-inscribed copy, made about 1845, of the original Act 
of Incorporation of the Pepperell Manufacturing Company. 
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Falls. A man of few words, Batchelder sketched ina single phrase his 





vision of the clustered homes and stores that were to rise to house and 











sesve the thousands of workers who would find employment and live 


lihood in those future mills. The vivid picture evoked by that phrase 





captured the imagination of the young editor; he wrote a glowing 








propheti rial around it. Biddeford was then only a small village, 


almost wholly rural, and not even important enough to have its own 


post « 
His phrase ca 





¢. But Batchelder’s vision saw that village grown into a city. 








‘City of Pepperell 








“Sir William Pepperell, colonial merchant 
general, for whom the Pepperell Manufact 
was named 












CHAPTER II 


The Mills Begin 


n Fesruary 16, 1844, the Maine Legislature granted the 
O charter of the Pepperell Manufacturing Company. At that 
time Samuel F, B. Morse was busily building between Washington 
and Baltimore the first telegraph line in the world; over it, in May 
of that same year, was sent the first news dispatch in history. Charles 
Goodyear was anxiously awaiting the first patent for the vulcanizing 
of rubber, and the United States was negotiating its first trade treaty 
with China. New York was boasting a population as large as 375,000; 
Boston was the “hub of the universe,” so it felt, with 114,000. The 
first steam railroad had reached Biddeford less than two years before, 
but at least one man was still to be seen on the village street dressed 
in colonial small clothes — the cocked hat, knee breeches, tailed coat, 





and silver-buckled shoes of George Washington’s day. The little 
woodburning locomotives that puffed through Biddeford at the 
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FROM Alen and Times of Pepperell, outTsSTANDINGLY SUCCESSFUL ANNIVERSARY HISTORY 
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MERRIMAC 


Background: __/ 


N RETROSPECT, 1866 was one of the crucial 
I in the history of the United States. That 
year the conflict between pro-slavery and anti 


yeai 





slavery factions over the status of the territories 
became acute in “bloody Kansas,” and a war be 
tween the North and the South became inevitable 

That was the year the Merrimac Company 
started, when Abner L. Bailey of Amesbury got 


gether a group of his business friends to organ: 





ize a new company for the manufacture of hats 
The incorporators were Abner L. Bailey, Joseph 








Morrill, Amos Pettingill, and one Daniel Webster 
(not the Daniel Webster) 

Hat-making was not a new industry for Ames 
bury. Its first recorded hat-making establishment 
was that started in 1767 by Elder Moses Chase 
who commenced the manufacture of felt hats as 
well as the belltop beavers then worn. This may 
be considered the putative father of the Merrimac 
Company 

Chase's hat business was eventually taken over 
by two partners, Daniel Long and Orlando S. 
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Almost immediately there were signs of in hag 





creased activity. In June, 1920, the presi 
announced the purchase of anew produciamatiit, other policy gonsistently advocated was th 


ny of Portland, Mei 


ning to prove both inefficient and expensive 
Furthermore, with the increased production that 
Merrimac was turning out in Amesbury, the 
valume of body production jn the Back Shop was 
beginning to exceed the requirements of Merri 
mac’s own Front Shop. 

In 1923 an opportunity was presented for 
Merrimac to enter the market as a hat body 
manufacturer. The old and highly respected firm 
of William Knowlton & Sons Company of West 
Upton, Massachusetts, was itself going through 
growing pains, Leader for many years in the field 
of straw hat manufacture, Knowlton was finding 


it imperative to supplement its line of straws by 
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transition, Knowlton approached Merrimac 





ble source of supply for wool felt hat bod 


Merrimac’s Aest_essay in the business of body 





“Pine establishment of the Merritpac Hat Cor. manufactuteper.se and marked a radical chang, 
poration meant an infusiay’ anew blood in in the orientation af {hig company and its opere 
the company's management. Atuhe meeting of tions. Since that time Mexgimac’s hat body bus 





directors held ip May, 1920, ant entire npw staff ness has expanded Mth feat rapidity and os 
selected. Mr. Benjamin F. today the dominant factok in the company's 
Sargent, Jr, was advanced frort his posifian ax manufacturing and'selligg pdlicy 

superintendent to that uf sice president in tharge 
of manufacture. Mr. Sargent’s past as superitteas Sargent hadubeet™s 
dent was filled by Stephen Terdy who had been policetthe first of these wap concentration vy 
Mr. Sargent’s understudy for a umber of years. the company $n basio-tinet of manufacture that 
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This company specialized jythe production of point of technplogy and of better manufacturing 
fur hats, and for de time being Merrimac’s equipment, to improve the quality of the com 
output of furs was concentrated at Portland, pany’s products and at the same time to achieve 
while the manufacture of wools was concenirated maximum manufacturing economy 
at Amesbury In furtherance of this second policy, it was 
Until this time, Merrimac had during its entire determined to undertake some extensive research 
career stuck steadfastly to selling nothing but Prior to the 1920's, it was xenerally accepted in 
trimmed hats. These were sold through commis. the hat trade that the bet hat felts were made in 


sion agents in New York, and the Merrimac sales England, Germany, Austria and Italy. These 





agency was looked upon as one of the plums of imported felis were admitted tu be superior to 
the New York hat trade. But conditions were anything that was currently being produced in 
changing. Commission arrangements were begin. the United States. With this in mind, Mr. Sargent 














SPREADS FROM Making the Headlines, A stoRY OF FELT HAT MANUFACTURE 
PUBLISHED BY THE MERRIMAC HAT CORPORATION 
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THE WILDCAT FIGHTER is produced at the Linden, N. J., plant 
of Eastern Aircraft. The other supplier for this plane within the 
Di 








» is the Bloomfeld plant. Many parts and assemblies are sub 
contracted with outside vendors, but by far the greatest majority of the 
work 1s done under the one roof of the former auto assembly plant 

A modern airport and field across the highway from the plant carries 


the burden of testing operations 





One for the Brush An Avenger leaves final amembly at Trenton. 1» rolled out the great automauic doors 
for delivery to the Flight Deparment A certain percentage of Eawern’s shy» go to Britain's Royal Navy 





COVER, TITLE PAGE, AND SPREAD FROM A History of 
Eastern Aircraft, A RECORD OF WAR ACHIEVEMENT 


LINDEN.N J. TRENTON.N.J.  BLOOMFIFLD,N. J, 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. BALTIMORE. MD. 
1944 
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CHAPTER I 
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The Indian, to be sure, was still an im 
portant landowner. The greater part of the 
continent was as yct unsettled by white 
men. But American organizing genius was 
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Pioneers in Industry MAKES EFFECTIVE USE OF FULL COLOR 
FOR PORTRAITS AND MAJOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Donnant ov monde une idée nouvelle de I'unité humaine, l'avien, puissant lien 
entre les nations, est desting & jouer un réle primordial dons I'établissement et le 
maintien d'une poix stable Grace 6 lui, s'établira un échonge international aise 
et rapide des connaissances scientifiques, aussi bien que des marchandises; 
échange qui sera un focteur décisif dons | d 

qu'un solide pilier de lo concorde universelle 
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J WA, PUBLISHED IN THREE LANGUAGES, EMPHASIZES RESEARCH, 
EXPERIENCE, WORLD-WIDE AIR TRAVEL FACILITIES 
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con be preshoped to give perfect fit at onkle 


colf ond knee, stil further 


only be of valve to the knitting industry from a 





ossured by the Scott & Willioms “Gussetoe” ond 
contour heel inventions which are incorporated in 
the company’s no-seam nylon knitting mochines 
As the world’s leading manufacturer of circulor 
° 
id 


Lnitting machines, the company can thus fore: 






heavy demand for its knitting equipment in the 
of women's howery 

This does not toke into occount the obvious de 
mand that also exists for knitting mochinery re 
quired to produce men's ond children’s hosiery, 
knit underwear, outerweor, bathing suits, ond 
‘olf manner of knit fabrics which hove already 
been developed in new ond fascinating colors ond 
potterns. The Scott & Willioms reseorch deport 
ment hos not been idle during the wor period. 
New developments may be expected in hosiery, 
underweor and other deportments which will not 
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stondpoint, but will help to brooden 
the market for knitted goods of oll kinds 


For the development of its domesnc business, 





Scot & Wilhams already mointoins o lorge soles 
office in New York City ond @ subsidiary soles 
office in High Point, North Caroline. Additional 
soles offices ore currently being opened in Reod 
ing. Pennsylvania, and Chattonoogo, Tennessee 

Then the: 





the great foreign market for knit 
ting machinery to be considered. Before the wor, 
Scott & Williams was doing business on a world. 
wide boss. The company hod soles repre 





ntation 
in twenty-four countries outside the United States. 
Scott & Willioms knitting machines were known 
from Canade to the Cope of Good Hope and from 
New York to Colcutto 

In Europe, torn by the destruction of wor, the 





knitting industry may have to be lorgely rebuilt. In 





South Am 





©, where new industries ore tas be 
ing established, knithng machinery will be in de 
mand, and the some will undoubtedly be the case 
with Chino and the For East. Already, during 1944, 
Scott & Willoms soles representatives trom Eng 
fond, Indio, Egypt, Mexico ond South Amenca 
have journeyed to Amenca to report on postwar 
prospects ond to discuss postwar plans 

Becouse of its constont awareness of the end use 
of the machinery which it mokes, Scott & Willioms 
nds 
in knit wear ond hos repeatedly odopted its equip 


hos consistently helped to creote new style 





ment to the needs of the market. This has not only 
served to hold the good will of the company's knit 
ting mill customers, but has created o demand for 
new Scon & Willoms products 

On the bosis of these facts, the Scott & Willams 
Special Planning Board believes that the company 
has no serious worry about the immediate postwor 
market for knitting machinery. If present ontic: 
poted sales actually motenalize, there will be no 
problem of finding :obs for all those now working 
for the company and tor those who will return to 
the company from the armed services 

From the evidence so for submitted, i 1 clear 
that Scott & Willioms has reason to have confidence 
wn the future 
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for itself © positon of unquestioned leode 
ship in its own field 
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plon ond to produce under conditions of extreme 
pressure 
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OF KNITTING MACHINES, IN Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 
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NYLONS OF THE FUTURE ARE FEATURED BY SCOTT & WILLIAMS, MANUFACTURERS 





The Dallas airport 


transportation system. The first railroad charter was granted by the 
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vs From THE pays of the Republic, Texas has recognized the need of an ad 
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ransportation 


Texas, the Cotton Belt, the Burlington, and the Rock Island, serve the territory. 
All eight of these systems have access to the City of Dallas. 

In addition to the railroads are the motor bus and motor freight lines, the 
speciai-commodity truck operators, and the contract truck carriers. The Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads has characterized the Texas highway system as one of 





the outstanding systems of the nation. Covered as it is by paved highways 
stretching from the Sabine and the Red River to the Rio Grande, and from the 
Gulf Coast to the Panhandle and the Trans-Pecos country, Texas now has 
25,351 miles of designated highway under the supervision of the State Highway 





Commission. 





Texas leads the nation, too, in the development of transportatio 
before the war, the State had 151 airpc 
ities (although exact statistics are unavailable for military reasons) are vastly 
greater. Eight airlines, Braniff Airways, American Airlines, Delta Air 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Contin 
Eastern Airlines, and P; 


postwar expansion of Texas commer: 
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and 11 sea anchorages. Current facil- 
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State. Plans for the 
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facilities are under consider: 





ation. It is understood that some 38 applications for new or extended uir routes 





gress of the Republic of Texas in 1836. Today Texas, with 16,500 miles of 


A 7 e been submitte: » is no doub $ soon as conditions nit, Texa 
main-line track and a total rail trackage of 22,074, is the leading state in the have been submitted. There is no doubt that a nas conditions permit, Texas 





+ ill be complete! iced by a network of airlines, both passc 4 frei 
country in this respect. Eight major rail systems, the Southern Pacific, the will be completely serviced by a network of airlines, both passenger and freight. 


Santa Fe, the Missouri Pacific, the Texas & Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas & 
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1 Texas—From a Republic to an Economic Empire, A DALLAS BANK 
BUILDS GOOD WILL BY DRAMATIZING ITS HOME STAT 
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WALL AND NASSAL 


States Government bought the property for use as. a Customs 
House. After acquiring possession of an additional lor, the 
Government in 1834 began construction of a new Customs 
House — the present Sub-Treasury at Wall and Nassau 
Streets. It was completed in May, 1841 

Of the old Federal Hall, few relics remain. The railing 
from the balcony and the stone upon which George Wash 
ington stood when he took his oath of office as President in 


1789 were for many years preserved in Bellevue Hosp 





The railing may now be scen at the museum of the New York 


1, may be 


Historical Society. The stone, appropriately mar 
seen in the south wall of the interior of the Sub-Treasury 


building 
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Wall and Nassau, PUBLISHED BY BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, TELLS THE HISTORY 
OF ONE OF NEW YORK’S FAMOUS STREET CORNERS 
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FOR ELEVEN YEARS PRIOR TO 1929 JOHNS-MANVILLE 
sales and earnings had shown the stability which was characteristic of 
the period. In four years (1920 and 1926-28) sales were between $45, 
and $48 million. In five other years (1918-19 and 1923-25) they were 
between $36 and $40 million. In only two years were they less than $36 
million. Earnings were in proportion. In every year except 1g21 they 
exceeded $2 million, while in only two years (1927-28) did they exceed 


$4 million 


On March 15, 1929, the company was breaking all records. This 
was the country’s flood tide of prosperity, so soon to ebb. Statistically 
high-water mark was reached in the middle of the summer when the 
Federal Reserve Board index of industrial production paused at 114 
(1943 revised basis) . Coincidentally, the company reached its peak of 
sales in July when the rate was about $66 million. Thus, this record 
begins at a veritable peak; and a peak, of course, is both the end of 
ascent and the beginning of descent. The ebb was not as rapid, how 
ever, as tradition would often have it. The company went on to make 
a record volume of nearly $62 million for the year, with net earnings 
of $614 million. The former was nearly one-third larger than in any 
previous year; the latter more than a half larger than any year except 
1928. Neither amount would be approached again for eight years, nor 


equalled for eleven 


{20} 








ALEXANDRIA 
INDIANA 
FACTORY 


Of the increase in sales, a fifth was contributed by newly acquired 


businesses, principal among which was the Banner Rock Products 
Company of Alexandria, Indiana, manufacturers of rock wool. Sana- 
coustic tile was added to the list of products. The acoustical correction 
business, in which sanacoustic tile soon took a pre-eminent part, estab- 
lished Johns-Manville in a new field of construction. Floor tile was 
added by purchase of S. N. Biegler Manufacturing Company of Chicago; 
and preformed asphalt products by purchase of the Preformed Asphalt 
Products Company of Dayton. 

The sales and international subsidiaries were instituted. At the 
same time, the sales organization was improved by the addition at head 
quarters of staff managers specializing in particular markets and trade 
channels. A like staff was instituted in each division. These functions 
at headquarters were grouped into five principal sales departments 
industrial, transportation and government, building materials distribu- 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE’S Progress Report GIVES A FIFTE 





3N-YEAR RECORD 


OF INDUSTRIAL ACCOMPLISHMENT 
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Specifications — Better Books for Business 


Capital for Industry 


Harriman Ripley and Co., New York, N. Y. 
Designer and Illustrator: Raymond Lufkin 
Size: 6x9 Pages: 68 Type Face: Garamond 
Illustrations: Photographs, scratchboard sketches 
Engravings: Line 
Processes: Letterpress by William E. Rudge’s Sons 
Gravure by Photogravure and Color Co. 
Offset by Advertising Literature 
Colors: Letterpress; blue and black 
Gravure; warm black Offset; blue 
Papers: 70 pound Inspiration 
50 pound Strathmore Cover (end papers) 
Binding: Cloth over boards, pasted three-color label, 
stamped backbone by Russell-Rutter Co. 


The Tale of the Tremendous Trifle 


New Departure Div. of General Motors, Bristol, Conn. 

Designer: Milton Anderson 

Size: 6x9 Pages: 216 Type Faces: Electra and Bodoni 

Illustrations: Photographs, pen and ink sketches 

Engravings: Half-tone and line 

Processes: Letterpress by William E. Rudge’s Sons 
Offset by Advertising Literature 


Colors: Black and aqua green 
Papers: 70 pound Dulbrite, Cumberland Dull 
50 pound Strathmore Cover (end papers) 
Binding: Cloth over boards, stamped silver and blue 
by Russell-Rutter Co. 


Men and Times of Pepperell 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass. 
Designers: Mahlon A. Cline and LeRoy H. Appleton 
Size: 7x 10 Pages: 116 Type Face: Caslon 
Illustrator: Raymond Lufkin 
Illustrations: Photographs, scratchboard drawings 
Engravings: Line 
Processes: Letterpress hy William E. Rudge’s Sons 
Gravure by Photogravure and Color Co. 
Offset by Bauer Lithograph Co. 
Colors: Letterpress; red and black 
Gravure; warm black Offset; red 
Papers: 80 pound Madison Gravure 
50 pound Potomac Cover (cover and 
end papers) 
Binding: Paper bound, pasted flys, and cloth over 
boards, stamped in gold by Russell-Rutter Co. 
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Making the Headlines 


Merrimac Hat Corp., Amesbury, Mass. 
Designers: Mahlon A. Cline and George A. Podorson 
Size: 9x 12 Pages: 56 
Type Faces: Corvinus, Bauer Bodoni and Bodoni Book 
Illustrator: Raymond Lufkin 
Illustrations: Scratchboard drawings 
Engravings: Half-tone and line 
Processes: Letterpress by William E. Rudge’s Sons 

Offset by Advertising Literature 
Colors: Orange and black 
Papers: 70 pound Black and White coated 

5Q pound Strathmore Cover (cover and 

end papers) 

Binding: Paper binding by Russell-Rutter Co. 


A History of Eastern Aircraft 


Eastern Aircraft Div. of General Motors, Linden, N. J. 
Designer: Eastern Aircraft Co. 
Size: 8 x11 Pages: 140 
Type Faces: Bulmer and Baskerville 
Illustrations: Photographs, pen and ink sketches 
Engravings: Line 
Processes: Letterpress by William E. Rudge’s Sons 
Gravure by Photogravure and Color Co. 
Color: Black 
Papers: 50 pound Fairmount Offset 
50 pound Andria (end papers) 
Binding: Cloth over boards with pasted label by 
Russell-Rutter Co. 


Pioneers in Industry 
Fairbanks, Morse Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Designer: LeRoy H. Appleton 
Size: 834x113, Pages: 168 ‘Type Face: Electra 
Illustrators: Mabel Jack and LeRoy H. Appleton 
Illustrations: Photographs, water colors 
Engravings: Half-tone and line 
Processes: Letterpress by William E. Rudge’s Sons 
Offset by Bishop Lithograph Co. 
Colors: Four-color process 
Papers: 70 pound Cumberland Lustro Gloss 
50 pound Strathmore Cover (cover and 
end papers) 
Binding: Paper over boards by Russell-Rutter Co. 


TWA 
Transcontinental and Western Airlines, 
New York, N. Y. 
Designer: George A. Podorson 
Size: 1314x101K Pages: 80 
Illustrator: Bern Eisler 
Illustrations: Photographs, line drawings 
Engravings: Line 
Processes: Letterpress by William E. Rudge’s Sons 
Gravure by Photogravure and Color Co. 
Colors: Letterpress; orange, grey and black 
Gravure; sepia 
Papers: 50 pound Madison Gravure 
50 pound Potomac Cover (end papers) 
Binding: Concealed plastic, Leatherette over boards 
by Brewer Cantelmo 


Type Face: Futura 
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Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 


Scott and Williams, Inc., Laconia, N. H. 
Designer: George A. Podorson 
Size: 9x12 Pages: 52 
Illustrator: Bern Eisler 
Illustrations: Photographs, pen and ink drawings 
Engravings: Half-tone and line 
Process: Letterpress by William E. Rudge’s Sons 
Colors: Red, blue and black, with four-color process 
Papers: 70 pound Black and White 

50 pound Strathmore Cover (end papers) 
50 pound Printflex (cover) 
Binding: Paper over boards by Russell-Rutter Co. 


Type Face: Futura 


Texas—From a Republic to an Economic Empire 


Republic National Bank of Dallas, Texas 
Designer: LeRoy H. Appleton 
Size: 67/gx 10 Pages: 40 Type Face: Caslon 
Illustrators: Allen Saalburg, Mabel Jack and 
LeRoy H. Appleton 
Illustrations: Water colors, pen and ink sketches 
Engravings: Line 
Processes: Letterpress by William E. Rudge’s Sons 
Gravure by Photogravure and Color Co. 
Offset by Printing Plate Co. 
Colors: Letterpress; red, blue and black 
Gravure; sepia Offset; four-color process 
Papers: 50 pound Fairmount Offset 
50 pound Navajo Cover (end papers, 
frontispiece and cover) 
Binding: Paper over boards, stamped in silver by 
Publishers Binding Co. 


Wall and Nassau 


Bankers Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 
Designer: LeRoy H. Appleton 
Size: 71x10 Pages: 128 
Illustrations: From old prints 
Engravings: Half-tone and line 
Processes: Letterpress by William E. Rudge’s Sons 

Offset by Hirst Lithographing Co. 
Colors: Letterpress; black 
Four-color process (inserts and cover) 
Papers: 80 pound Cumberland Dull 
50 pound Kilmory (cover and end papers) 
Binding: Cloth over boards by Russell-Rutter Co. 
Progress Report 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Designer: LeRoy H. Appleton 
Size: 814 x11 Pages: 108 
Type Faces: Baskerville and Typo Script 
Illustrations: Photographs, line charts 
Engravings: Line 
Processes: Letterpress by William E. Rudge’s Sons 
Gravure by Photogravure and Color Co. 
Offset by Advertising Literature 
Colors: Letterpress; red and black 
Gravure; sepia Offset; red and beige 
Paper: 80 pound Andria 
50 pound Andria (end papers) 
Binding: Cloth over boards by Russell-Rutter Co. 


Type Face: Janson 
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Stow WENGENROTH The Landmark 13 3/4 by 16 11/16 inches 


Lithography as a Fine Art 


STOW WENGENROTH 





LITHOGRAPHY is today enjoying a period of chiefly as a cheap method of reproduction, al- 
popularity as a creative art. It has not always though a few amateurs, especially in France, were 
been so. In the years 1850-1875 it was used using it as an original medium. Degas, Whistler, 
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Manet, Fantin-Latour, and later Arthur B. Davies, 
George Bellows, Albert Sterner and others recog- 
nized the artistic possibilities of lithography and 
saw in it not only a process of reproduction but 
a medium for original expression. Through their 
influence lithography divided itself naturally into 
its two proper uses: that as a creative medium, 
and that as a reproduction process. If the col- 
lectors and critics and the artists themselves can 
keep this distinction in mind, lithography may 
continue as a medium for the creative artist. 

This may be easier to do now than it was in 
the past because now the commercial techniques 
have become far removed from those employed 
by the artists. The commercial lithographer is no 
longer dependent on an artist to produce the 
drawing on the stone, or plate from which he is 
to print. The work of commercial designers may 
be in any medium and by means of photography 
be transferred to the printing surface to meet the 
demands of contemporary commercial printing. 

For our present purpose, I think it will suffice 
to group the photo-mechanical processes together 
and consider them in contrast to the simpler, di- 
rect hand-drawn-on-stone technique that the artist 
still uses. That he has no need for the later de- 
velopments in printing is evident. While the 
nature of the medium is reproductive, still the 
small number of prints required by the fine artist 
makes hand-pulled editions entirely satisfactory. 
Speed of printing, cost, etc., are not things of 
importance to him. And so we find him today 
working as he has always worked from Goya on, 
directly on the stone, hopefully and with the 
love of his art as his first consideration. 

I shall describe the method of working on 
stone as I know it and as I practice it. Whatever 
the ultimate use of the print, it should be con- 
ceived and executed as a print—a fine print— 
that could stand alone on its merit as a work of 
art. It may find its way into the layout of an 
advertisement or be used as an illustration for a 


LITHOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART 


book, but that has nothing to do with the quality 
of workmanship or seriousness of purpose. A few 
words seem in order on the actual drawing on 
the stone. This is appropriate since it is in the 
artist’s use of the stone that lies the medium’s 
greatest virtues for him. I refuse to consider the 
fact that many impressions of more than sec- 
ondary importance can be made from one draw- 
ing. One fine impression is entirely enough justi- 
fication for doing a lithograph. 

The design is drawn on the grained surface of 
a block of limestone. However simple these words 
may seem, it is the whole of our story. The qual- 
ity of the stone, its fine, even texture is of para- 
mount importance. It is attained by the use of an 
abrasive such as carborundum or garnet dust. 
The use of these abrasives gives a drawing sur- 
face unlike any paper that I have ever found. 
Nor does it seem possible that any paper will 
ever be able to more than approximate the tooth 
of the stone. The hard particles of the abrasive, 
cutting across the stone create peaks and valleys 
of minute dimensions. They are sharp and hard 
and give to the drawing a crispness and lumi- 
nosity that is very beautiful. 

It is the respect that the artist gives to this 
drawing surface that will lend to his design the 
added quality—the desire for which should have 
turned him to the stone in the first place. No 
one can be above his medium. He need not be a 
slave to it but it seems to me that the essence of 
wisdom is to ally oneself with the best poten- 
tialities of one’s craft. What one wishes to ex- 
press may rest entirely with oneself. How one 
expresses it is at once restricted or fostered by all 
the good work that has gone before and by the 
nature of one’s tools. 

While a great number of the lithographs made 
today are drawn on the stone with lithographic 
crayons or pencils made especially for the pur- 
pose, other methods may be used. The design can 


be applied in washes—the resulting print then 
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LITHOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART 


being called a lithotint; it may be scratched out 
from a solid black—not comparable in looks to 
a wood-engraving but alike in that it was worked 
from black to white; or tones may be wiped onto 
the stone with a piece of silk. A pen may be used. 

It is one of the pleasures of drawing on the 
stone that areas can be worked over with the 
crayon innumerable times without destroying the 
bloom of the tone. As a matter of fact, in cer- 
tain circumstances, a slow building up of tones 
is very desirable. If one wants a dark, fine tex- 
tured tone, it is best to start with a hard grade, 
very sharp crayon. Since all the minute peaks 
that comprise the surface of the stone are not 
of equal height it is necessary to get below the 
higher ones by using a very sharp point—a point 
that will actually penetrate the surface. A tone 
made up of thousands of dots per given area is 
obviously finer than one made up of hundreds. 
An attempt should always be made to deposit a 
particle of grease crayon on as many peaks as 
possible. A very sharp point will help. As the 
tone is built up darker and darker, the dots are 
enlarged—by drawing again over the area—and 
some will join together. This tends to make the 
texture of the tone coarser, but is practically im- 
possible to avoid in three-quarter tones. 

Speed is certainly one of the least of the vir- 
tues of drawing on the stone. The surface is 
extremely responsive to the slightest change in 
pressure on the crayon. Tones may be beautifully 
varied and enriched by reworking. The freshness 
is never lost and the variety of values obtainable 
is infinite. And all because of the particular qual- 
ities of the surface of the stone. It is no wonder 
that one may caution extreme care in working 
on the stone. 

A word may be said about making corrections. 
While a limited number may be affected by scrap- 
ing or picking out with a needle, it is not usually 
satisfactory and should be avoided if possible. It 
does not seem as if any corrections should be 
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necessary since the value of the stone is not un- 
like the paper on which the design is printed. 
The print should be no surprise to the lithog- 
rapher, a slight intensification of values being 
the only difference between the appearance of 
the drawing on the stone and the finished print. 
One who must stutter and stammer through the 
creation of the design should not be working on 
the stone at all. A completely realized prelim- 
inary drawing on paper is the best guard against 
the trouble that comes with attempting to work 
on the stone without a decisive idea in mind. 
Lithography—like any of the graphic arts—is 
not a medium for the untrained. 

When the design has been completed, the stone 
is etched. The etch consists of a solution of nitric 
acid, gum arabic and water. Its purpose is two- 
fold. The nitric acid dissolves the grease that 
may have spread out from each drawn dot— 
reducing the dot to its original size and, conse- 
quently, values to their original strength—and 
the gum arabic penetrates the surface of the 
stone and surrounds each dot, thus forming a 
wall that holds each dot to its original size. The 
etch does not attack the stone. It does not eat 
away the stone. The printing surface in lithog- 
raphy is absolutely even and flat and the fact 
that a print may be taken from the stone at all 
is dependent solely on the repellent action be- 
tween grease and water. 

Prior to printing, the stone is dampened with 
water. The design, drawn with a greasy litho- 
graphic crayon, sheds the water and only the un- 
drawn on—and, consequently, not greasy—areas 
of the stone remain wet. When a roller charged 
with a greasy ink is passed over the stone, the 
greasy design receives ink from the roller. The 
water on the undrawn-on areas of the stone re- 
pels the ink. In the process, only the design is 
inked. Under the great pressure of the press, 
through which the stone is now run, the ink that 
has adhered to the design is transferred to paper 














1. Graining the stone 2. Laying the tracing on the stone 


5. Washing ink off the stone with turpentine 6. Inking the roller 


9. Cleaning the edges 10. Laying paper on the stone 








Working on the stone 4. Applying acid to the stone 


Vashing gum and dissolved crayon from the stone 8. Inking the stone 
Running the stone through the press 12. Taking the paper from the stone 


COURTESY STUDIO PUBLICATIONS 
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and a lithographic print results. The stone must 


be re-inked for each printing. 

While the artist-lithographer knows thorough- 
ly the process of printing, his work is primarily 
in preparing the image on the stone. Consequent- 
ly, he is greatly indebted to the lithographic 
printer who competently supplements his art. Two 
men stand out in recent times: Bolton Brown, 
printer of most of George Bellows’ lithographs 
and himself an artist-lithographer, and George C. 
Miller. Miller’s knowledge of all methods of 
working on the stone has enabled him to be of 
great help in carrying the lithographer’s design 
to successful completion; and credit is due him 
for his work in raising the standard of contem- 
porary lithography. 

The modern lithograph falls into three classes: 
fine prints, advertising illustration and book illus- 
tration. 

Fine Prints 

What I shall call the fine print is the supreme 
manifestation of the art, with artistic conception, 
merit and noble purpose; and George Bellows is 
the ablest exponent of it in our time. Other out- 
standing lithographers in the field of fine prints 
are Rockwell Kent, Howard Cook, Emil Ganso, 
Adolphe Dehn, Mabel Dwight, Charles Locke, 
Victoria Hutson, Benton Spruance, Minetta Good 
and Federico Castellon. 


Advertising Mlustration 

It is in the field of advertising illustration that 
the most limited use of artistic lithography has 
been made. When lithography has been used for 
advertising, its eventual appearance in periodicals 
and other publications has been as a photo- 
mechanical reproduction of a hand-pulled litho 
graphic print. 


The names of three men come to mind as ones 


who have done superb work in this field. They 
are James E. Allen, Robert Riggs and Edward A. 
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Wilson. All are respected printmakers in their 
own right and have exhibited in many of the 
large, national print shows. 

Examples of the work by the three men are 
illustrated here without comment except to re- 
mark again on the fine, intelligent use made of 
the medium. It would be unfair to ignore the fact 
that each of them is an excellent artist and 
draughtsman. It would be unfair to claim for 
lithography all of the virtues of their work. But 
I do know each of them personally and know the 
serious and sober approach to the stone that each 
of them has. It is just this approach that is so 
heartening to those who are concerned with the 
future standing of the medium. It is with pro- 
found thanks that their work is reproduced here. 


Book Illustration 

In illustration, particularly in the field of ju- 
venile books, a technique of production in which 
lithography is used is popular at the present time. 
It is in children’s books that one finds, by and 
large, the most artistic of illustrations—except, 
perhaps, in some de-luxe editions of the classics. 
Since the colored illustrations comprise so great 
a part of the children’s books, it is quite natural 
that the production should be built around them. 

The method generally used today when lithog- 
raphy is employed, is to have the artist draw the 
key designs on stone. The entire set of illustra- 
tions is then transferred to a zinc plate from 


which a proof is taken and off-set onto a second 


zinc plate. On the second plate the artist draws 
the second color to appear in the illustration. A 
second or third like plate may be used, depend- 
ing on the number of colors desired. Stones as 
well as zinc plates may be used for the color. 

C. W. Anderson, the D’Aulaires, Ruth Gan- 
nett, Alan Crane, Nura and Elizabeth Olds are 
artists who have made excellent use of this pro- 
cess. 

Many extremely personal and vivid illustra- 
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tions have resulted because the artist is fortun- 
ately close to the printer and, it seems, works 
more in the spirit of the printmaker than might 
be were his pictures to be reproduced in some 
less intimate manner. 

If one senses a possible danger in the present 
popularity of lithography, then the responsibility 
must be divided between the artist and those who 
use lithographs for their individual purposes—be 
they advertising or book illustrations. How cer- 
tain will come the time again when the medium 
will be held in disrepute unless the artist for- 
ever keeps in mind the great responsibility that 
is his to give to the medium only the best of him- 
self. The frantic search for success outside of 
himself is causing too many artists to sweep along 
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with the tide, giving nothing but sharing in the 
honor that others have brought to the medium. 
For those who may turn to these artists for ad- 
vertising or book illustrations, | beg of you— 
demand the best! 

Whatever its ultimate use, lithography seems 
particularly suited to express the vitality of 
America today. It is the freest, most spirited of 
the graphic mediums and readily adaptable to a 
number of uses. That is its virtue and, | fear, its 
weakness at the same time. In the employ of the 
truly discerning its reputation as a fine and hon- 
ored medium will grow. Under the charlatan, it 
will degenerate and carry down with it many fine 
things already accomplished and much rich prom- 
ise for the future. 
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Rosert Riccs 4 5/8 by 9 3/16 inches 
COURTESY DOLE HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY, LTD. 
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ALAN CRANE 6 by 6 3/16 inches 
From Nick and Nan in Yucatan, COURTESY THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 
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RutH GANNET 8 3/16 by 7 7/8 inches 
From Hi-Po the Hippo, courRTESY RANDOM HOUSE 
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Black Lion Wharf, by James Abbott McNeill Whistler 
5 7/8 by 8 7/8 inches 


COURTESY OF M. KNOEDLER & CO. 











ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: No. 14 


BLACK LION WHARF 
by James Abbott McNeill Whistler 


VERY occasionally from among the throng of artists who crowd each generation 
there arises one who, by the sheer power of his personality and the inimitability 
of his style, raises himself above his fellows to take his place among the great ones 
of the world. So it was with Whistler. Long denied recognition of his true worth, 
he lived to see his critics confounded and today his reputation as one of the 
master etchers of all time is so well founded as to be irrefutable. Lacking in that 
spiritual power of Rembrandt, Meryon and Goya, which stressed in every plate 
one predominant emotional thought, his genius expressed itself primarily in de- 
sign in terms of the relation of line and tone. As a pattern maker he was unsur- 
passed, and no artist ever lived with a more acute sense of the importance of 
blank spaces in his compositions or a greater ability so to balance them with the 
solids as to produce a perfect and harmonious whole. In one other respect he 
ranked second not even to Rembrandt, his only generally acknowledged master, 
and that is in the matchless grace and charm of his individual line. If others gave 
expression to more profound emotional and spiritual feeling, more dramatic 
power, in the etched lines with which each told his story, Whistler remains un- 
surpassed for the amazing combination of vitality, delicacy, and elegance, with 
which he imbued his, and the sense of air, space and light, which they convey. 
Throughout his work, in all its phases, he seems to have played in the higher keys 
and preserved a greater uniformity of tonality than did those masters who de- 
pended on more emphatic contrasts of chiaroscuro for the interpretation of their 
emotions. 

Whistler’s etchings and dry-points fall into five general and rather arbitrary 
groups; the French, the Thames, the Venetian, the Dutch and the portraits. 
Through these may be traced the evolution of his style, from the loving attention 
to detail and textural quality, searching and forthright drawing, and clean print- 
ing of the French and Thames Sets, through the faultless harmony of design, 
economy of means, exquisiteness and sensitivity of draughtsmanship, and richness 
and subtlety of printing, of the “Twelve” and the “Twenty-six” of the two 
Venice Sets, to the combination of all the qualities of both as exhibited by the 
Dutch etchings, dating from 1889, which represent the crowning achievement of 
his genius. 

In selecting the “Black Lion Wharf,” of the Thames Set of 1871, for illustra- 
tion in this brief appreciation, | have been governed entirely by personal taste 
rather than by any acknowledged reputation. Among such an aggregation of 
masterpieces as make up the artist’s oeuvre, it is impossible to single out one or 
even a small group that can lay claim to being finer than the rest. Each possesses 
an appeal, based on qualities of its own, that has given it a permanent place in the 
hearts of all students and lovers of fine prints. I can only feel, when I hold an 
impression of this print in my hands, and lose myself in its beauty, that here is 
as nearly a perfect print as it has been given any artist to produce. From the 
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brilliantly illuminated line of warehouses and tumbled buildings that traverses the 
upper part of the plate, explicit yet wonderfully suggestive in the rendition of 
detail, through the more loosely drawn group of boats and barges that supports 
it, into the apparently carelessly drawn foreground — yet in reality born of great 
knowledge and appreciation of form — with the single, highly developed, grace- 
fully posed, perfectly placed figure as the culmination of interest, | am conscious 
of a harmony of line, tone and movement, so true, so perfectly related in all its 
elements, so expressive of time and place and mood, as to be wholly satisfying. 
Note how the three strong horizontals which are the dominant design motive of 
the picture are arrested and contained within the confines of the bounding lines 
of the platemark by the strong, dark vertical of the barge’s sail at the extreme 
right, and by the two figures in skiffs below, which, in addition ease the transition 
from the horizontality above to that below; and how the same purpose is accom- 
plished in the center by the long diagonal of the empty barge; and at the extreme 
left by the verticals of the ship’s masts and the element in the lower corner, their 
union completed, in turn, by the middle distance rowboat with two tiny figures. 
Analysis serves only to confirm initial impression. A great design, made up of 
innumerable separate parts woven together into telling and expressive simplicity, 
the whole poignantly felt and stated in terms of utmost linear beauty. What more 
can, or need, be said? — J.T. a. 


NEED FOR A RENAISSANCE 
in Printing 


A. RAYMOND HOPPER 





THERE probably wouldn’t be any one likely to 
challenge the statement that the printing indus- 
try in this country produces a greater volume of 
printing per capita than any other country in the 
world. Nor would a similar claim be the superi- 
ority of our salesmanship, or the efficiency and 
speed of our production, arouse opposition. But 
let me say that the printing craft is at a lament- 
ably low standard, and I'll be taken to task 
promptly. 

Yet that is the truth. Printing in the United 
States has become a business; it is no longer a 
craft. It is most vulnerable at the point of its 
former highest glory. The scepter that once gov- 
erned fine printing has passed from the hands of 
the printer, where it still rules at all, to those of 


the book designer, art director, or typographic 
consultant. A recent writer in a trade publication 
aptly described the condition, when he stated : 
“There are men working on proof presses who 
could not set a stickful of type. There are men 
on the case who couldn’t lock up a four-page 
form so that it would fold correctly, much less 
determine the margins. ... Perhaps this all makes 
for efficiency, but, while this has made it possible 
for a trade shop to become a profitable business, 
it has taken something out of the art of printing 
—there no longer seems to be that pride that ac- 
companies the creation of a well designed job.” 
An advertising agency had an exasperating ex- 
perience of this sort not long ago. The job was a 
thirty-two page booklet for an important client. 
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The dummy was worked out carefully, and the 
type specifications were drawn very precisely. The 
printer had a good reputation, and the price was 
reasonable. There was no reason to expect any- 
thing less than a first-class result. Yet the proofs 
submitted were poor by any standard. None of 
the type lines contained thinner than 3-em word 
spaces, and in many nut quads were used. In sev- 
eral lines, words were widely (and needlessly) 
letter-spaced. Where two-line initials were used, 
they were uniformly much too small and simply 
hung from the top line, and there was no at- 
tempt to distinguish between an initial that stood 
alone and one that was the first letter of a word. 
Since the wide word-spacing made the text run 
longer than planned, the leading was reduced to 
compensate. When the job was printed register 
left something to be desired, the second color was 
much stronger than had been planned, and the 
half-tone make-ready was unprofessional, though 
the plates were all new and good. 

This is not an exceptional case. Out of my own 
experience, | could cite many in which one or 
more of the errors mentioned appear, and nearly 
every buyer of printing meets them frequently. 

Work like this is not due to any dearth of 
materials. Presses have been developed to a high 
mark of precision. Processes have multiplied. 
Every sort of shop equipment has undergone effi- 
ciency engineering to an exquisite degree. In vari- 
ety and quality of type designs little is left to be 
desired, whether of traditional faces or novelties. 
Over a period of many years, the type repertoire 
of this country has been enriched by interpreta- 
tions of the finest faces of all ages, which the 
American Type Founders or its forebears intro- 
duced here. Its Caslon, Garamond, Bodoni, Clois- 
ter have become such standard types that they 
are now found also on all slug-casting machines. 
The same result followed ATF’s introduction of 
Century and Cheltenham, both faces indigenous 
to this country. Before the war, all the leading 
foundries and type producers had offered job, 
newspaper, book, and display types in a range 
whose specimen sheets would fill a five-foot shelf. 
No, we don’t lack for fine materials to inspire 
fine printing. The types available to the giants of 
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typographic history were meagre in comparison 
with those from which modern printers can select. 

Yet the finer points of good composition are a 
closed book to most of today’s printers, and 
ignored by many more. To those concerned over 
the lack of craftsmanship, it is a matter of poign- 
ant disquiet that the trouble is not always so 
much ignorance as disinterest. 

In a recent trade publication is this query from 
a bored printer; “Is spacing as important as some 
old fussbudgets make it out?” The very expres- 
sion indicates the attitude. What would the in- 
quirer, | wonder, think of the tabu on “rivers” 
that years ago was such a test of a compositor’s 
skill? A similar lack of interest was commented 
on by Bruce Rogers in his recent Paragraphs On 
Printing, when he wrote, “in the work of other- 
wise careful printers there is an astounding in- 
difference to the manner of fitting in an initial 
letter.” 

This is not merely specific; it is symptomatic. 
Is the present-day preference for stick-up initials 
so much a stylistic trend as due to a mistaken 
belief that they are easier to fit? 

I am not thinking now of the fine book printers, 
the high-grade typographic services, or the com- 
mercial shops that have established themselves on 
the basis of high standards of quality. This prob- 
lem concerns the bourgeoisie of the printing in- 
dustry; they so preponderantly outnumber the 
others, all over the country. On this group will 
rest the reason for the rise or fall of the quality 
of printing in the United States. 

In shops of this class, the proper and judicious 
spacing of words “is a custom more honored in 
the breach than the observance.” It is almost im- 
possible to get a line of capitals letter-spaced 
optically evenly. Type faces of uncongenial de- 
sign are blithely and rashly clashed together with 
utter disdain of harmony of feeling. Initials fitted 
correctly are so rare as to excite comment as an 
oddity. The use of small caps is of erratic prac- 
tice, where they are even recognized as belonging 
in a font. 

Some time ago I was discussing this subject 
with a client, a man who had acquired his knowl- 
edge of the minutiae of fine printing on the Con- 
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tinent. He was most vehement about printers who 
set phrases in full capitals in the midst of an un- 
leaded or only slightly leaded paragraph. Small 
capitals would have retained the interlinear spac- 
ing undisturbed, yet he had not been able to find 
a printer or compositor who would use them, 
except on direct instructions. 

The modern usage of condensed capitals in 
display lines cries aloud for letter-spacing, but 
it is a long time since I have seen such a job done 
well. Only this morning I passed a proof in which 
a heading of seven words was set in caps, pro- 
viding twenty-five inter-letter spaces; and eleven 
of them had to be altered. I expect the com- 
positor to know how to do this at least as well 
asI can. But the exercise of constant vigilance and 
correction seems to be the only way to get it. 

I place such stress on composition, rather than 
presswork, because the latter is largely a me- 
chanical process. Concentration on it tends to 
become more and more mechanical, whereas com- 
position is principally the craftmanship side of 
printing, involving a feeling for design, and is 
achieved or destroyed by the degree of regard for 
what some one has termed “tremendous trifles.” 

But there is no need here to belabor the point 
too strenuously. These and other such points of 
good printing are not missing only because com- 
positors have not been better taught. Apprentices 
studying the ITU course and at the many fine 
educational institutions such as the New York 
School of Printing, for example, receive the in- 
struction. At the latter especially the need is keen- 
ly appreciated. Students in the vocational division 
are given considerable excellent instruction in the 
esthetics, the history of typography, the evolu- 
tion of printing, the niceties of fine composition. 
The work of such men as Bruce Rogers, Fred 
Goudy, and other pace-makers of style is used as 
models for inspiration as well as practice. Many 
of these students have developed into first-rate 
craftsmen. Others who have not continued in the 
graphic arts have a training which will fit them 
to become better buyers of better printing. In the 
education of apprentices, the curriculum is just 
as sound, but limitation of time compels more at- 
tention to mechanics than art. Yet the appren- 
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tices learn correct composition and make-up. At 
least, their justification and letter-spacing has a 
finesse that would add lustre to any shop employ- 
ing them. But taken all together, the educational 
institutions of the land cannot produce more than 
a leavening which, even if not vitiated by other 
influences, might require a millennium to raise 
the whole loaf. Unfortunately, there are op- 
posing forces. 

Perhaps the training could be made more ade- 
quate, but still it would fail in fruition when the 
foreman in the shop says, “Lissen, Bud, we ain’t 
got time for frills and fancy trimmings. Stick up 
the type fast, so we can start the press rolling.” 
And the boss objects to shaving shoulders and 
notching initials, because it spoils the type for 
the next job. When apprentices get their whole 
instruction in such shops, they naturally become 
practical printers by “practicing the errors of their 
predecessors.” Any correction, if it comes, would 
have to include both apprentice instruction in 
school and in shop, and management education 
in the long-pull economics of craftsmanship ap- 
preciation. 

But even this would not solve the problem, 
because management has much excuse for its 
position. Homer Buckley, writing in The Trade 
Compositor, says “Educational work is needed in 
the plant—to arouse initiative; to cultivate pride 
of workmanship; to get workers to become crafts- 
men instead of mechanics . . . this is not the re- 
sponsibility of the superintendent in the plant, 
it is the responsibility of the man in the front 
office.” But this is only partially true. 

As in every walk of commercial life, the cus- 
tomer rules. A printer can scarcely be blamed for 
giving a buyer what he demands in speed and 
price, when that buyer himself knows so little 
about fine work that he will not insist on getting 
it, or appraise it above a slight saving in time or 
money. The printer, as a supplier, cannot sell 
what the buyer will not purchase. Last fall, in 
Chicago, one of the speakers at the International 
Trade Composition Association’s convention ar- 
gued for a campaign designed to educate printing 
buyers on the fine points of good type-setting. 
He contended that producers of high-quality work 
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would profit both in breadth of market and size 
of reward, if those who bought and used com- 
position were better able to tell good work from 
bad. 

So the predicament is three-fold—involving the 
better education of (a) apprentice and work- 
man; (b) printing proprietor or manager, and 
(c) buyer or specifier of printing. For (a) is 
helpless if (b) has not the will or knowledge to 
let (a) exercise his skill; (b) cannot offer better 
service if (a) is unable to produce it, and will be 
economically restrained from doing so if (c) 
doesn’t believe it worth the buying. Only (c) is 
a relatively free agent, for, though he may for a 
time find difficulty in obtaining better printing, 
this will inevitably be forthcoming upon insistent 
and informed demand, as is eventually true of 
every requirement of the customer in any field. 

On the other side of the problem, one might 
question whether there is any point in improving 
printing quality since no one of the three factors 
seems to want it. If everybody is satisfied, why 
not leave things as they are? 

This might be answered, so far as the buyers 
are concerned, by demonstrating objectively the 
greater effectiveness of improved quality. Com- 
pany pride in the character of its printed mes- 
sengers might be adduced, but would probably 
not be found in a sufficient number of cases or 
of an intensity to withstand economic pressure. 
The chief difficulty, however, would be to obtain 
convincing evidence, since parallel or successive 
tests are seldom precisely comparable, and pres- 
tige is rarely measurable in immediate financial 
denominations. But tasks of similar subtlety have 
been accomplished to a gratifying degree in other 
avenues of commercial research. If it can be 
shown that a superior quality of printing will im- 
prove advertising results, obviously inferior stand- 
ards are a drag on the whole economic structure 
of the country. 

The case for the workman lies, aside from the 
greater satisfaction to be derived from competent 
craftsmanship, in the competitive advantages ac- 
cruing to graded-up skill, both in employment 
and compensation. Printing management’s advan- 
tages will also be those of the workman, in pros- 
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pect, since many of the latter will some day own 
or operate shops. 

Management’s case is the most complex and 
important, however, since it has both a positive 
and negative incentive. If customers can be in- 
duced to demand better quality, management will 
be well advised to fit itself to meet the need, for, 
as in any line of endeavor, excellence merits a 
comparable return. That, though, is only the posi- 
tive consideration and optional with the individ- 
ual company or man. 

The negative issue, on the contrary, is not op- 
tional but inevitable, and concerns not a com- 
pany or man individually but the entire printing 
industry. Decadence is a progressive disease, and, 
while its symptoms may be viewed specifically, 
its deterioration is systemic. Deprive printing of 
finesse in composition and make-up, and what 
we have left is mere mechanics, which break down 
ultimately into speed and price. Many years ago 
some one pointed out that nothing has ever been 
made that cannot be made cheaper and worse. 
To which we might add that there are always 
those who will. This is a deterioration which 
affects the entire structure, involving workmen, 
management, and buyers, until work can com- 
mand only sub-normal wages because manage- 
ment must curtail its prices and profits, and 
buyers become accustomed to decreasing quality 
with, presumably, lowered pulling power. Sounds 
like the house that Jack tore down! 

Now, admittedly that is not a condition that will 
disclose itself overnight. There are many mem- 
bers of all three of the groups mentioned above 
who are through knowledge and practice main- 
taining high standards. Others, less informed, are 
also currently reaping the fruits of a pent-up 
business demand which they imagine will last for- 
ever. No move toward rectifying conditions can 
be expected from these sources. The workers 
have neither the appreciation nor the power to 
initiate or project such a movement. Buyers are 
generally too little instructed and too far from 
the arena of the industry to take an interest in 
its over-all rise or fall, as well as unorganized for 
such a purpose. 

American Type Founders has always been active 
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in promoting higher standards. Its own publica- 
tions and advertising are handled with scrupulous 
regard for perfection. Its specimen books have 
long been consulted by printers and buyers for 
their many examples, as well as for selection of 
types. For the last couple of years its advertising 
has featured the work of leading art directors, 
advertising managers, and typographers. Its efforts 
to educate printers on better selections and use 
of type and shop equipment, as well as sound 
business management, have borne much fruit. Its 
Department of Education has persistently done 
notable work along similar lines among schools 
and colleges. The Linotype Company also has 
devoted great efforts toward the improvement of 
printing standards, especially in the book and 
newspaper fields, and Harry Gage’s inspirational 
activities in behalf of higher appreciation are 
known and felt country-wide. There are un- 
doubtedly other similar influences at work. But 
this is not a situation in which any commercial 
enterprise can be expected to carry the torch 
altruistically. Something bigger is needed. 

In fact, a renaissance of the nature here sug- 
gested never works from inside out, or from the 
bottom up. The initiative must be taken by some 
body of thinkers at the top in knowledge and 
appreciation of fine printing. 

There are individuals throughout the country 
who have the knowledge, lack of selfish bias, and 
organizing ability to set in motion, as a crusade, 
an influence that would benefit not only the print- 
ing industry, but also every one it serves. If a 
group of these men could be induced, under com- 
petent leadership, to get together and lay out a 
course of procedure that would be adequately 
comprehensive, its effect might be profound and 
enduring. Sitting continuously as a Planning Com- 
mittee, sponsored by leading interests in all three 
of the groups mentioned above, not subsidized by 
any but acting impartially for the good of all, it 
could devise such methods of education and in- 
spiration as would eventuate in giving this coun- 
try the position in quality it now holds only in 
volume. 

But it is not by any means essential that a new 
organization be created to enter an already 
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crowded field. So long as an existing organiz- 
ation can function authoritatively, broadly and 
in an unbiased manner, it could probably use its 
present position as a better springboard for the 
program proposed than a new organization cou!d 
for a long time create. 

Such a program would have to be applied simul- 
taneously in three directions. First, existing edu- 
cational programs might have to be revamped, 
amplified, extended, and intensified. This must 
naturally include not only the curricula under 
union control, but also all of the printing and 
journalism courses in schools and colleges. Sec- 
ond, an entirely different kind of promotion would 
have to be planned to show printing management 
convincingly the economic advantages of raising 
its standards, as well as offer assistance that man- 
agement can use for instructing apprentices in the 
shops. Third, extensive education based on sound 
dollars-and-cents arguments should be directed 
toward buyers of printing, to increase their ap- 
preciation for, and induce them to demand, finer 
printing. 

Something like what I have in mind, though on 
a narrower scale, is already in operation in Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. In May, 1944, there was 
organized the Imprint Society for the Advance- 
ment of the Graphic Arts in South Africa (they 
seem to like long names!). Its object is to raise 
the typographic standards and good taste in print- 
ing. Membership is open to the general public. 
The Society urges every reader of bad printing 
or proof-reading to complain to its producer, in 
an effort to have something done to improve it. 
I am not sure that this negative approach is the 
best, that the general public are safe critics, or 
that producers only should be needled, but the 
fundamental idea is sound. 

What I am suggesting, however, all adds up, | 
am quite aware, to an exceedingly ambitious en- 
terprise, the returns from which probably would 
be slow in manifesting themselves. Without some 
such program, we can be assured, as a nation, of 
our place in the sun as the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of mediocre printing inevitably destined to 
grow worse, by the seeds within itself, until a 
renovation becomes essential instead of voluntary. 
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poet, writer and teacher, contributed much to the world’s book and graphic 

arts in his sixty-eight years. A man of strong and forthright character who 
stood up for his convictions, he recognized and encouraged everything that was 
genuine and fought everything that was fake or false in art and life. His person- 
ality was proud, outspoken, charming and fascinating. 

He had had a thorough classical education which later led him to revise the 
German translation of Homer’s Odyssey. In his youth he was more interested in 
poetry than in painting and his literary interests were always considerable. The 
last poems published were Twenty Poems From Twenty Years, printed in twenty 
copies in 1930 for his wife’s birthday. Mrs. Weiss was the famous sculptress 
Renee Sintenis. 

Weiss had studied painting with Hans Thoma and Leopold von Kalckreuth in 
Karlsruhe in his native state of Baden and in Paris at Julian where he worked side 
by side with Toulouse-Lautrec. 

In 1894 Weiss sent several of his poems to the progressive literary magazine 
Pan. The editor, Otto Julius Bierbaum, noticed Weiss’ beautiful characteristic 
handwriting and asked him to do a page of lettering for Pan. The page appeared 
in 1895 and was the beginning of Weiss’ career as a designer, calligrapher and 
typographer. 

His first book decorations, made at the time when book design was at an all 
time low, were “floral,” influenced by English designers. For the next ten years 
Weiss trained himself from being a painter to becoming an expert book designer 
and typographer. He became one of the pioneers in the efforts which were made 
so successfully in the beginning of the century to revive design and to restore 
good taste not only in the field of book and graphic arts but in the whole field 
of arts and crafts. He was a great admirer of William Morris and all during his 
life did a lot of work for private presses. But unlike Morris he was just as much 
interested in machines and very modern in his outlook. He learned through prac- 
tical experience by working with printing plants and binderies and complemented 
this by studies of old printing. He studied mostly 18th century typefaces such 
as the German Goeschen, Unger, Breitkopf and Walbaum, the French Didot and 
the Italian Bodoni. His first typeface, the Weiss Fraktur (Gothic) came out at the 
Bauer’sche Giesserei in 1913 in a 104-page catalog with his famous ornaments, 
the Weiss Schmuck. And in 1925 came the Weiss Antiqua (Roman), used by 
Print throughout this issue. 

As calligraphers very few are Weiss’ equal. Anna Simons’ Roman and Rudolf 
Koch’s Gothic are the only ones. For his Gothic calligraphy Weiss used quill. 
When he did Sappho in Greek for the bibliophile society Marees Gesellschaft in 
Berlin in 1921 he thought etching was the only adequate medium and he etched 
the lettering for this edition, one of his most perfect works. His lettering, vi- 
gnettes, initials and monumental title-pages and half-titles for several limited edi- 
tions of the Marees Gesellschaft in the years after the first world war belong to 
the best done in this field since the invention of printing. 


F miL Rupo.r Weiss, painter, illustrator, designer, calligrapher, typographer, 
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As a book designer Weiss was particularly interested in cover design. He had 
his very definite views about cover design which have remained constant ever 
since 1897. He tolerated no pictures on bindings. He worked for most of the 
important German publishers and designed hundreds of books and their bindings. 
In his early days he was closely connected with the publisher Eugen Diederichs 
in Jena in both the literary and designing sense. Diederichs started his publishing 
house in 1896 with a volume of Weiss’ poems. Others with whom he worked 
were S. Fischer, Julius Bard and Bruno Cassirer in Berlin, Insel Verlag in Leipzig 
and Schaffstein in Cologne. He did designs for hand-made and limited-editions 
bindings as well as for trade editions. His most important contribution in that 
field is a series of classics, the Tempel Klassiker of the Tempel Verlag which 
belong to the most accomplished examples of book design of our times in that 
field. It was for these editions that Weiss designed his first Gothic typeface. 

His production of marks, devices and bookplates was considerable. Best known 
are his marks for S. Fischer, the Frankfurter Bibliophilen Gesellschaft and the 
Marees Gesellschaft. 

In 1923 Weiss travelled in Spain, made many drawings and kept a diary. This 
diary was published in 1931 by the bibliophile society Maximilian Gesellschaft, 
Three Months in Spain, Drawings and Notes by a Painter; text, illustrations, type 
and design by Weiss — a truly homogeneous work of art and one of the classics 
of modern book art. 

Weiss considered himself a painter first, although his work as a book and type 
designer really made the name of E. R. Weiss famous. He did quite a number of 
large murals for exhibitions and ocean liners, designed stained glass windows, and 
created many pictures and drawings. 

Very important were his activities as a teacher. He taught in Berlin at the 
“Vereinigte Staatsschulen fuer freie und angewandte Kunst” after 1907. He trans- 
mitted his knowledge, based on his classical education and developed through his 
work, in his own spirited way to generations of students. 

The honors bestowed on him were numerous. For his fiftieth birthday a mag- 
nificent huge volume was printed in 500 copies by the Bauer’sche Giesserie, 
E.R. Weiss zum 50. Geburtstage, 12. Oktober 1925. The portrait shown here is 
reproduced from the lithograph by Carl Hofer which appeared in this book. 

Weiss had been a pacifist, wearing a “Pan Europe” button in his lapel. When 
the international situation became strained, he went into the background and 
lived most of the time in his beloved native Baden. He came to Berlin only for 
work that called for his presence. 

It seems that the first generation of great modern book designers in many 
countries is slowly dying out. They were the champions and they did a hard and 
arduous job with courage, selflessness and an enormous amount of talent. Will 
the generation which they educated and influenced live up to them? 


E. FE STeiner-Prac 
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UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK 

q{ Georgia O’Keefe, Kenneth Colahan, Grandmother 
Moses, Chagall, Edy Legrand, Lionel Feininger, Schanker, 
Arthur B. Davies, and Angna Enters—all had their place 
in the kaleidoscopic high-season of Fifty-Second Street. 
Lovers of fine prints are having another chance to ad- 
mire the almost complete oeuvre of John Taylor Arms’ 
engravings, this time at the Grolier Club. The Gazette 
of The Grolier Club, Vol. II, No. 5, February, 1946, 
publishes a complete listing of the Arms plates shown, 
perhaps the most complete listing of the master’s prints 
until we can hope for a definitive catalogue. But what 
is probably the most important exhibition that has ever 
been brought together of Audubon’s work is being 
shown at the New York Historical Society. Many of his 
original water colors, together with the prints made 
from them, paintings from the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, early prints and original copper plates present 
him as the naturalist, the painter and the printmaker. 
The Historical Society purchased Audubon’s original 
water colors from the artist’s widow, in 1858; a warn- 
ing, perhaps, to institutions to make hay while the sun 
shines! All over the country, Kate Greenaway and Ran- 
dolph Caldecott are in for due celebration, this being 
an anniversary of their birth. Frederick Warne & Com- 
pany, the original publishers of so many of Miss Green- 
away’s books, has issued a “period” booklet, written 
by Anne Carroll Moore, entitled A Century of Kate 
Greenaway. It is a sensitive appraisal. At the New York 
Public Library’s Children’s Room a charming exhibition 
of Greenaway books, greeting cards and water colors has 
been brought together and is drawing record crowds. 
Her influence on the decorative arts of her time is un- 
questionable. 


{ The book collecting world was in a dither over the sale 
of the original manuscript of Alice in Wonderland, at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries. It is very ugly and very 
important and will surely not be put on the same basis 
of value as the British Museum’s acquisition of the 
Codex Siniaticus, though some sentimentalists do not 
seem to mind even that. But the sale of the famous 
Eldridge R. Johnson collection contained also water 
color Cruikshanks as well as a remarkable group of 
Rembrandt’s etchings and Durer’s engravings. The sea- 
son is still full of promise. 


¢ Limited Editions, issued by Doubleday & Company, 
for the spring, include Umberto Romano’s long promised 
color illustrations to the Divine Comedy, and Boris 
Artzybasheff’s Travels of Marco Polo. Fritz Eichen- 
berg’s Anna Karenina is a gem of Russian genre illus- 
tration. Would this artist ever care to illustrate the 
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Bible? He can match Arthur Szyk any time. This Bible 
sells for one thousand dollars, we hear. 


{ Print collectors will be glad to know Guy Mayer is 
back in business after years with the Navy. Works from 
his apartment, too; not having found suitable quarters. 
He has fine Bauers, Rouaults, Picassos and other con- 
temporaries. His place overlooks all of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and some of Mrs. Vanderbilt’s deserted Win- 
ter Palace. The address is 5 East 51st Street, New York. 


{ If amanuensis is a forgotten term, Lin Yutang brought 
it back to life in announcing his newly invented Chinese 
typewriter. The amanuensis, that is, the man who copies 
all correspondence by hand in neat, orthodox, profes- 
sional-looking calligraphy, in Chinese business estab- 
lishments, will soon be shelved and forgotten like the 
piano player at the neighborhood movie house. Dr. Lin 
has now developed a typewriter which is designed for 
everybody’s use in China—and without much training, 
he claims. It prints directly about 5,000 whole char- 
acters and, by combination of elements, a theoretical 
total of about ninety thousand! Probably would not 
matter much if Miss Chang dropped one or two at 
times. 


A collection of several new wallpaper designs were 
shown at Katzenbach & Warren, representing “‘aquatint 
prints.” Loosely filled-in line drawings of almost sur- 
realist design are superimposed on background patterns, 
in dry-brush strokes. These designs are reproduced by 
a mechanical process similar to the old aquatint en- 
graving. They are not only handsome but seem to 
offer redeployment chances to an old friend. 


{ The American Institute of Graphic Arts reports that 
two of its traveling shows are doing well, acquainting 
overseas graphic arts with American accomplishments: 
The Fifty Children’s Books are being shown in Paris, 
The Fifty Prints in Zurich and other parts of Switzer- 
land. Wish these exhibitions would function on an ex- 
change basis. We are all looking forward to the Insti- 
tute’s International Book Illustration show in the fall at 
the Morgan Library. Meanwhile the New York Public 
Library is making plans for extensive showings of Bel- 
gian, French, and Dutch printing, each as a separate 
event under the auspices of the individual nation’s 
office of information. Manhattan does not wish to be 
outdone by the capital of the world, The Bronx! 


{ Job Possibilities in the Printing, Publishing, and Allied 
Graphic Arts Industries has just been issued by the 
Book Manufacturer’s Institute, 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York 18. It is a most useful booklet of especial service 
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for veterans and women considering post-war employ- 
ment. The chapter on Wage Ranges in the Printing Jn- 
dustry surely will be of interest to beginners. A list of 
trade associations for further information is included. 


€ Quite a stir was caused by the arrival of the first 
copy of Pablo Picasso’s much heralded Histoires Na- 
turelles, by Buffon, containing 31 etchings in the mas- 
ter’s representational style. First attempts were shown 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1937 but it took Pisasso more 
than six years to complete the book. May we add that 
his efforts were worth it, and that a copy may be seen 
at the New York Public Library’s Spencer Collection? 
(See illustration.) 





€ Four Veterans (Herbert Bender, Charles Egri, Gene 
Federico, and Seymour Robins) were shown at the AD 
Gallery, followed by a review of the work of Tibor 
Gergeley and H. J. Barschel. Whether it was the amount 
of new ideas displayed by these young designers or 
whether it was the Gallery’s ingenious installation, we 
came away convinced that America was on its toes. 
Gene Federico’s inventiveness, his playful surrealism 
seems to promise more good to come. Herbert Bender’s 
bilingual leaflets for the Psychological Warfare Division 
betray feeling for type faces and the language they 
print. 


{Irvin Haas announces the first — post-war —issue of 
Print Auction Records, October 1945-May 1946. Such 
sales as the McDonald, Fuller, Cortland Bishop, and 
Hartshorne are being included. Copies may be had 
from the compiler, care of Contemporary Print Society, 
790 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn 16, New York. The price 
is four dollars. 
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§ Les Amateurs du Livre d'Art Francais have formed 
here, sponsored by The French Institute, 22 East 60th 
Street. Their efforts are dedicated to the publication 
of important, limited, and elaborate French illustrated 
books. The closest cooperation between the undoubted 
masters of the arts of painting, authorship, printing, en- 
graving, and papermaking in France is promised. Mon- 
sieur Robert Bonfils, the binder and designer, of Paris, 
recently visiting this writer, expressed delight in the 
new American gesture of friendship. “It will cement the 
ocean,” he exclaimed. We suggested some danger there! 


BOSTON 

{ The Boston Athenaeum’s yearly report for 1945 is a 
document of cooperation between that venerable insti- 
tution, its readers and the community. It ushered in a 
flood of library reports this year: The John Carter 
Brown Library, of Providence, Rhode Island, with its 
acquisitions in the field of Americana; the Houghton 
Library of Harvard College in Cambridge with a de- 
tailed description of some of the new treasures in the 
field of printing; The New York Public Library, with its 
fascinating background story of a metropolis at work 
seen through the library’s use. Students of graphic arts 
will find material of practically every phase of the field 
in these libraries. 


CAMBRIDGE 

{The Harvard Department of Graphic Arts, together 
with the Newberry Library of Chicago, plans a series 
of works on calligraphy and letter forms of which the 
first publication will be an important fifteenth century 
Italian manuscript alphabet. The Hofer Collection of 
Calligraphy at Harvard and the Ricketts Collection at 
Newberry are perhaps the best in the country. Their 
forces combined, we may expect significant results. 


CHICAGO 

© Planned to open some time in May, Books by Offset 
Lithography, sponsored by the Joint Lithographic Ad- 
visory Council, is expected to develop into a big scale 
lithographic book production clinic which will attract 
the attention of publishers, lithographers, supply and 
equipment manufacturers, distributors, and the general 
public. A. Albert Freeman, of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation of New York, is in charge. The com- 
mittee has been drawn from related fields of publishing 
and book manufacturing. A preview of the material 
chosen will be held at New York’s Architectural League, 
sometime at the end of April. 


q H. W. Maienthau of the Museum Book Co., 165 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago 11, is tired of haggling with 
the job printers. His latest list is arranged in reverse 
alphabetical order. Not a result of whimsy, he says, 
but a desire to overcome a difficulty: “for some mys- 
terious reasons, known only to cataloguers and type- 
setters, lists seem to end at some such letters as P or 
T. Thus, material at the end of the alphabet is often 
not made available.” Does that mean, Mr. Maienthau, 
that we shall never see another listing of Ainsworth’s 
Tower of London? 
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q “Once Bellows had become enthusiastic about lithog- 
raphy, he drew heavily on earlier compositions, both 
painting and drawing, for his subjects,” writes Carl O. 
Schniewind, The Art Institute’s curator of prints, in a 
foreword to the extensive Bellows Exhibition held there 
at this time. “Bellows’ reason for such close repetitions 
of himself is not easy to understand. He may have been 
interested in experimenting with the translation of the 
color scheme of a painting into pure black and white; 
he may have wished to dramatize a composition; or at 
times he may have merely wished to experiment with 
the possibilities of the medium as such, without aban- 
doning himself to a purely creative process.” This 
peintre-graveur phase of Bellow’s career is ably demon- 
strated in the exhibition in which paintings and litho- 
graphs, drawings and sketches are grouped together. 


PHILADELPHIA 

q If your taste in the graphic arts happens to be thor- 
oughly avant-garde you will be interested in the newly 
formed Vanguard group, composed of non-objective, ab- 
stract, and surrealist print-makers. Their first showing 
caused somewhat of a breeze in the Quaker City. Van- 
guard has been organized by R. Vale Faro, an architect 
with astounding capabilities in the field of abstract 
color work. Louis Schanker, Sue Fuller, Werner Drewes, 
Kurt Seligman, Stanley William Hayter are some of the 
charter-members. The show will travel to Chicago later, 
where it should be given an even breezier reception. 
Let us hope that more localities will have the good for- 
tune to see what is being done outside the conven- 
tional and academic. Surely, The White House should 
be given a chance. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

{ In memory of Constance Lam, who died in Hongkong 
during the war, in the service of a camp for Chinese 
refugee girls, The University of North Carolina Library 
received a gift of money to acquire books from China. 
“As Constance Lam was a personal symbol of China’s 
cause and her womanhood, so these books will be a 
permanent memorial of China’s culture of which Con- 
stance Lam was so proud. In each book, preferrably an 
illustrated Chinese classic, will be placed a memorial 
bookplate.” Books as memorials! Memorials that live 
and speak! Will they win, this time, over the memorials 
of stone and granite of an earlier generation? 


NOTES AROUND THE WORLD 


BROOKLYN 

{ While Mary Martin was singing The Lute Song, an 
adaptation of a thirteenth century Chinese play on 
Broadway, the Brooklyn Museum was having an ex- 
hibition of Ming furniture, supplemented by old and 
rare Ming editions of the Chinese Classics lent by the 
New York Public Library. To help in the difficult prob- 
lem of dating certain pieces of furniture, reference was 
made to woodcuts in contemporary books. Here, in 
clear line one could see representations of pieces sim- 
ilar to those on display; the books themselves definitely 
dated and of the Ming period. A copy of The Lute 
Song, printed in 1498, is shown as is also a copy of 
The Imperial Edicts, of 1681, with crude but significant 
woodcuts showing a scholar writing at his Ming table, 
quite in keeping with the saying that “the schoolmaster 
should not leave his table; nor should the poor man 
leave his pig” (see illustration). 
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LONDON 

q According to The Printing Propagandist, London will 
have its first post-war exhibition of design early this 
summer. The show, entitled Britain can take it, will 
consist of several sections: books, packaging, and gen- 
eral commercial printing. The book production section 
will be chosen by the National Book League. Emphasis 
will be on typography and fine letterpress, lithography 
and gravure processes. 


{ The calligraphy exhibition of Edward Johnston at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum had its reverberations all 
through England. A correspondent of the Times Lit- 
erary Supplement reminds us of Johnston’s influence on 
writing and lettering. “Handwriting, like cooking, is an 
everyday art, but the handwriting of a Johnston is, alas, 
no more an everyday occurrence than is the cooking of 
a Careme.”’ As we emerge from the chaos of a second 
and far uglier world war, we need to be reminded that 
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it is worth while to foster excellence in the civilizing 
crafts. Such at least is the train of thought which the 
Johnston exhibition provoked in one visitor whose pres- 
ent appetite for civilization is in no danger of being 
surfeited. We sincerely hope that the bulk of the Johns- 
ton material, hitherto unpublished, will soon be found 
between the pages of a book. 

q “Libraries of long ago were largely composed of big 
books because of other than sheer literary reasons,” 
muses an editorial in the J. £.S. Baskerville could not 
reprint the poems of Lucretius and do his best without 
comfortable space. Moreover the question of illustra- 
tions was frequently concerned. Who would oppose the 
claim of an artist like Blake, to a tolerably large page 
for his inventions around Young’s Night Thoughts? Our 
own times, however, can never again attain such pros- 
perity or renew such craftsmanship as to furnish a li- 
brary with such stately volumes. Under the housing 
conditions of 1946, considerations in bookmaking are as 
significant as the many space-saving devices we see in 
the daily papers. This ties up well with an article Paul 
Bennett wrote in The Linotype News, New York, Nov. 
1945, in which he reviews the oft-discussed problem: 
Postwar Books — Fat or Thin? 


§ During the war many GI’s sought for a Dickens shrine 
and could not find it. They were seen in Doughty 
Street, reading the inscription of an emptied house, they 
were found by the steps of “Little Dorrit’s Church.” 
But nowhere in London can a man turn to a house or 
a place dedicated exclusively to Dickens and the bonds 
of friendship he wove between the English speaking na- 
tions. A suggestion comes to endow one of the houses 
of which he made a home to be set up as a shrine with 
as many Dickens associations as possible: books, pic- 
tures, illustrations, furniture and all. Do we see an idea 
perhaps for some sort of “memorial” brought about by 
searching Americans? 
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q An article on Stephen Gooden, by Campbell Dodg- 
son, appeared in the Studio, January, 1946, with seven 
illustrations, reviewing the artist’s work. “So scholarly 
an artist deserves a scholarly admirer: he would be 
wasted on the shallow and frivolous who are contented 
with the obvious and ephemeral,’ writes Dodgson. 
Gooden’s is a slow, deliberate art, far removed in its 
methods and in its aims from any hasty improvization. 
Aside from a review of the recent Jconography of the 
Engrayings by Stephen Gooden, the author mentions a 
few of the engravings issued since the publication of 
that book. He also mentions Gooden’s early effort at 
etching and reproduces the now famous “Ark.” 


q An exhibition, organized by the Tate Gallery, of the 
work of the Swiss painter and graphic artist, Paul Klee, 
was opened in the rooms of the National Gallery, until 
the Tate, pending completion of limited repairs, may 
again use its Milbank Building. Over one hundred paint- 
ings and prints were loaned by Madame Klee. This ex- 
hibition coincides with the publication of The Prints of 
Paul Klee, by James Thrall Sorby, published by Curt 
Valentin, New York, containing forty plates. The Lon- 
don Klee show is to be followed by an exhibition of 
the work of James Ensor, the Belgian artist. This time, 
the exhibition will be under the auspices of the ever 
active Arts Council of Great Britain. During the war, a 
German newspaper broadcast the death of eighty-six 
year old Ensor. When war was over, Ensor was found 
hale and hearty az work, enjoying every day of his life. 
Some of the phantastic of Hieronymus Bosch and the 
broader humor of Pieter Brueghel may be found in 
Ensor’s work. A complex character, with a yearning for 
the grotesque, he has succeeded in establishing a style 
entirely his own. This style belongs less to Belgium than 
it does to the world at large. He now lives in the same 
old house in Ostend where his parents lived, surrounded 
by objects of phantastic contradictions, objects that ap- 
pear again and again in his paintings and prints (see 
illustration). 
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© An advertisement of the Oxford University Press re- 
ports an exhibition of books, written and printed in 
America, at Amen House. “Few of us can be ignorant 
of the American contribution to contemporary fiction 
and criticism, but we need to be reminded that of late 
years a constant flow of major works in all the fields of 
learning has been setting in a West to East direction 
across the Atlantic.” Art books and illustrated books are 
given special mention not alone for their scholarship, 
but for the manner of presentation. Oxford University 
Press’s new head, Mr. Geoffrey Cumberlege, for many 
years the firm’s manager of the American Branch in 
New York, is surely responsible for such attention to 
American printing by one of the great English printing 
houses with a tradition of more than three centuries. 


€ Premises have been acquired, at 13 Portman Square, 
for the new center of The British Colour Council, a 
common meeting ground for everyone interested in 
color, design and the industrial arts. The first floor will 
be reserved for displays and exhibitions of the products 
of the color-using industries. 


OXFORD 

{ The two volumes which comprise the collection of 
valentines, The Tuer Collection of Valentines, are now 
in the possession of the University of Oxford, formerly 
the property of Mr. Andrew Tuer. Tuer was printer, pub- 
lisher and author; best known perhaps for his Life of 
Bartolozzi. His collections were legion; one of lottery 
bills. For the most part, the collection of valentines con- 
sists of hand-colored engravings, ranging from 1822-50, 
but of even more interest are the preliminary sketches, 
usually in monochrome water-color wash, some in ink, 
and a few in sepia. There are specimens by Robert 
Cruikshank, William Heath, and Alfred Crowquill. 


{ The New Year’s Honors were of particular interest to 
the Oxford University Press because they contained the 
name of Dr. John Johnson, Printer to the University, 
who became a C. B. E. (Commander of the Order of 
the British Empire, bestowed for achievement by the 
King) —a recognition of his work which is naturally 
highly valued by those many, in or out of the Press, 
colleagues or authors, who have been indebted to him 
for his unceasing care. 


THE HAGUE 

§ Callot, Goya and Ramaekers are brought back to life, 
to be joined by this war’s reporting artist, Dutch lithog- 
rapher-draftsman, Carel H. Jung. His book, consisting 
of one hundred plates in two colors with a descriptive 
comment facing each lithograph, tells drastically, cruelly, 
directly the story of Holland’s fate under the German 
boot. A Nation in Distress, Five Years of Dutch His- 
tory, was published by a committee of Hollanders for 
the benefit of the Dutch Red Cross. Copies, at sixty 
dollars, may be had through the general secretary, J. G. 
Guttling, of The Hague. 


{In connection with the approaching Cervantes com- 
memoration, in 1947, Maarten Krabbe, the Dutch 
etcher, plans a series of twenty-four etchings, illustrat- 
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ing Don Quichote. There will be six portfolios of four 
etchings each, together with a short foreword by the 
artist. The work will be issued in a limited number 
of copies. Its price before publication is 330 guilders; 
after publication, 450 guilders, and is to be had 
through Martinus Nijhoff, of The Hague. 


AMSTERDAM 

{ The demand for reading matter in Holland, especially 
for anything from abroad, is tremendous, according to 
Hans C. Gompers of the Strengholt Publishing Company 
there. Paper is short but printing facilities are intact as 
is the famous Central Bookhouse which distributes books 
of all publishers. No figures are as yet available for the 
number of underground books and pamphlets. Let us 
hope that means may be found by which sucn material 
is preserved for posterity; it speaks a more eloquent 
language than statistics. 


NORRKOPING, SWEDEN 

q Mr. Jarl Erik Ohlsen, factory manager of the Litho- 
grafiska Aktiebolaget, is spending six months in the 
U.S.A. gathering information on new equipment and 
new American methods. Before the war, much printing 
equipment was purchased from Germany but Swedish 
concerns are impressed with the new American im- 
provements of late and turning to the U.S. for such 
novelties. No hard feelings, Mr. Ohlsen, the atom bomb 
is far removed from the lithographer’s press. 


PARIS 

{ Marcel Guerin has finally completed his long expected 
L’Oceuvre Grave de Manet, issued by the Librarie Floury. 
This is the definitive Manet catalogue and should prove 
a boon to print collectors. In his etchings, Manet is for 
the most part a grotesque linealist, inspired by Goya. 
His etchings, about fifty in all, were not published until 
long after they were made. It is here that they are re- 
corded together, for the first time. 


q{ Le Livre Cadeau has been introduced to the French 
public by Jean Cres, 27 rue Pernety, Paris 14e. These 
little gift books, 4x 6 1/, in size, are compactly designed, 
illustrated, and bound as neatly as any donor or recipi- 
ent may wish. Of titles there is an abundance ranging 
from La Comtesse de Ponthieu (the French can never 
get enough of her) to Duhamel’s Jwinka. Illustrated 
with wood-engravings, aquatints, lithographs, or plain 
reproductions, these volumes are bound to be success- 
ful, what with the shortage of handbinders and rising 
costs. However, we feel that the selection of titles is 
directed by ancien regime taste. Let us hope that the 
French have sufficient patience to appreciate again their 
literary heroes of yesterday. They still make excellent 
gifts qu'on aimera offrir a l'occasion d'une fete ou d'un 
anniversaire. 


CAEN 

{ Ten thousand of the one hundred thousand books 
needed to restock the war-ravaged University of Caen 
Library in Normandy have been received by the Amer- 
ican Committee, engaged in the collecting. Books of all 
descriptions are needed, of course, but emphasis is laid 
upon the replenishing of the fine arts shelves. Look at 
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your duplicates of art books and books on printing. 
Send them to Columbia University Library in New York, 
marked “for Caen”; they will receive a place of honor 
in the newly built Normandy library. Caen was founded 
in 1432. Almost completely destroyed in 1945, the uni- 
versity has recently again resumed some of its courses. 


BASEL 

€ Schatzkammer der Schreibkunst is the title of Jan 
Tschichold’s latest enterprise, a book of some two hun- 
dred plates showing the development of calligraphy over 
four centuries. Beginning with a page from Vicentino, 
Rome 1522, we may study the ups and downs of writ- 
ing to the flambouyant Midolle of 1840. There is a list 
of the writing books used for the compilation of this 
atlas, published by Verlag Birkhauser, in Basel, for 
$13.50. Less scholarly and profound, but handsomely 
produced, is Tschichold’s Geschichte der Schrift in 
Bildern, issued by the prolific Holbein Verlag, with a 
short description and seventy well-reproduced plates, 
for $3.50. It is not half as strong as the first book but 
does somehow cover things from cave drawings to Alfred 
Fairbank; quite a jaunt in seventy illustrations! 


q The Schweizerische Gutenbergmuseum (bulletin) No. 
4, 1945, published in Berne, contains a complete bibli- 
ography of the graphic arts industries in Switzerland, 
one of the most useful check lists seen in years. Col- 
lectors and libraries will want to check their holdings 
against this list and try to fill the gaps on their shelves 
while there is still a chance. No need to add that Switz- 
erland has a typographic tradition, influenced by three 
strong neighbouring countries, France, Germany, and 
Italy. 


ZURICH 

§ One of the musts for students of Swiss graphic arts 
is Die Lithographie in der Schweiz, a book just issued 
for the anniversary of Swiss Lithographic Associations. 
It is a compilation of Swiss lithography through the 
years of its happy existence. There are 195 illustrations 
and ninety-two color plates, handsomely reproduced, 
and 365 pages of informative text. A short history of 
Swiss lithography, of course, ushers in the prints, docu- 
mentary and artistic; the cartoons, social or political; 
the various techniques; posters; and, finally, advertising 
art. Orell Fussli Verlag of Zurich, has issued the book 
in splendid format, for $27.50. Incidentally, Wittenborn 
& Company, 38 East 57th Street, New York 22, informs 
us that they have been officially appointed sole agent 
for USA for the Schweizerische Graphische Mitteil- 
ungen, graphic arts publication, which sells for $8.50 
per year. Wittenborn, importers of French and Swiss 
books on art, also have all the above mentioned books 
from Basel and Zurich. 


{ Grapbis continues to live up to expectation, that of 
the outstanding graphic arts periodical of the continent 
since the war. Nos. 11/12, just out, are full of wonder- 
ful nouvelles. Here we find Andre Derain’s woodcuts 
for his Pantagruel, some of them in twelve colors; an 
article on Chinese methods of painting and writing with 
ink; a contribution on Jean Picart le Doux whose name 
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we shall hear more often, I am sure, a French designer 
of theatre de la mode and of surrealist dreams; a paper 
on the copy book of Urban Wyss, a sixteenth century 
Swiss calligrapher, with all of the pages of his book in 
facsimile together with a concise article by Herman 
Kienzle; and—believe it or not—an evaluation of Amer- 
ican art books and their typographic appearance. We 
are still grateful to Grapbis for having introduced us, 
some time ago, to the work of Hans Fischer, one of the 
more original of the younger Swiss artists. From tele- 
phone pad doodling he grew into prominence! His illus- 
trations, either drawn or etched or lithoed, of fairy tales 
are delightful Swiss masquerades of the familiar Puss 
in Boots, The Bremen Town Musicians, Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, and others. Fischer has a sensitive line and 
subtle composition; a disregard for tradition that is at 
once shocking and relieving. 


BERNE 

© War years were years of apprehension and waiting for 
most Swiss scholars, caught on the island around which 
raged the worst storm in centuries. Not surprising 
therefore the avalanche of books on all subjects, some- 
what ivory-towerish and yet in keeping with what has 
been going on in people’s minds. Walter Muschg’s Die 
Schweizer Bilderchroniken, Atlantis Verlag, Berne, is 
such a publication, presenting six to eight of the famous 
Swiss manuscript picture chronicles. Most of these are 
in the great Swiss libraries and many of the: crudely 
drawn events of Swiss history have here been repro- 
duced for the first time. There is Diebold Schilling’s 
chronicle for Rudolf von Erlach in Spiess; there is 
Tschachtlan’s Berner Chronik. Picture follows picture; 
event follows event. Here is ample chance to study the 
forerunner of Swiss fifteenth century woodcuts. We 
think that this book is a splendid ambassador of the 
fight of a single nation for liberty and independence. 


MILAN 

€ Italian liberated art is clinging to a new publication 
called Metamorpbosi, issued under the auspices of Fab- 
rizio Clerici, a young unknown who deserves attention. 
Born in Milan, in 1912, Clerici devoted himself to the 
study of architecture. Writing for periodicals mostly, 
he composed a cycle of illustrations: Jl Bestiario, in- 
spired by the fantastic of mythological animals. This 
predilection for the fantastic increased in years. After 
the armistice, Clerici escaped from Milan to Rome 
where he evolved his present style of surrealist prints, 
based on architectural motives together with a nostalgia 
for the seventeenth century. Returning to Milan more 
recently, he gathered around him the avant-garde of 
the “new art,” founding Metamorphosi. 


NUREMBERG 

© Dame Laura Knight received the delicate assignment 
to draw the accused men of the Nuremberg trials. 
Somewhat hesitating to speak up as she felt like a 
brute to be concentrated on aesthetics while men sit on 
trial for their very lives, she remarks: “As well as the 
sickest man one ever saw, Hess looks crazy. Born to 
burn at any stake, for any cause that comes along. And 
what helps the picture is a round patch like a monk’s 
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on the top of his head. He was the first among the de- 
fendants to spot someone drawing in my box. Our eyes 
interlocked, and did not seem able to break away. | 
gazed into those enormous black pupils, the eyes of a 
fanatic, the sockets cavernous in his emaciated grey- 
white face, such a contrast to Goering’s pink-and-white! 
And when they compare notes, as they frequently do, 
Hess’s fingers show long and delicate by the side of 
Goering’s hand, big, short and plump.” 


TEL-AVIV 

q Robert Welsch writes for the Mitteilungsblatt from 
Frankfurt am Main, and suggests that the University 
of Jerusalem together with the allied commissions for 
the preservation of art in occupied countries had better 
start a drive to survey the collections of Jewish books 
recently come to light in German go-downs. One mil- 
lion Jewish and Hebrew titles were found in Frankfurt 
alone, while three million lie still hidden in Offenbach 
a few miles away. 


MEXICO CITY 

¢ La Estampa Mexicana has issued a portfolio of Mexi- 
can prints: Estampas de Yucatan, containing eight lith- 
ographs by Alfedo Zalce. These are strong renderings 
of Yucatan’s heritage, the Mayan temples and dwell- 
ings of centuries ago with their haunted recesses and 
grotesque carvings. Lying idly in the smoldering jungle, 
these relics are eloquent proof of Yucatan’s great part 
and the need for a revival seen through modern eyes. 
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WElss ROMAN is the creation of Emil Rudolf Weiss, 
eminent European artist, whose picture as drawn by 
himself, is shown here. The design abounds in novel features which 
blend into a pleasing mass with spicy appeal. The capitals are lapidary, 
and the face as a whole is antique in effect. Weiss Roman has a vigorous 
and fundamental originality, a self-reliance and sincerity born of inde- 
pendent thought and seasoned artistry. The free calligraphic italics grow 
in beauty with increasing familiarity, and form a perfect mate to the 
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THE CAMBRIDGE PRESS 
The author’s intimate acquaintance throughout a long 
life — much of it right on the home grounds of the 
Cambridge Press — with the source materials of seven- 
teenth century printing in British North America makes 
this a well-informed book. His keen interest in the 
history of printing practice, enabling the realization of 
much drama that would otherwise be lost in technical 
mumbo-jumbo, makes it a moving book. Finally, his 
native wit and a dash of Yankee cussedness, perhaps, 
that permit extraordinary penetration into the minds 
and hearts of the personalities in his story, make it a 
shrewdly revealing human book. 

The jacket flap says modestly enough that it is 
doubtful if anything more than Mr. Winship tells here 


will ever be known about the earliest press the United. 


States can claim as its own. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that the present work will stifle the impulse to 
further inquiry. On the contrary, in the business of 
showing off the most hallowed relics in the American 
printing museum Mr. Winship has no apparent aver- 
sion to raising the dust, and a few reflexive sneezes 
at least must be expected in consequence. The book 
has a provocative way about it. 

Those who compare modern British and American 
printing never forget to point out the advantageous 
position of the two ancient English university presses. 
Mr. Winship brings into new focus the fact often for- 
gotten that the Cambridge Press held, in the movement 
for promoting and propagating the gospel among the 
Indians of New England, a card quite as promising as 
the monopolies dealt to Oxford and Cambridge. The 
hand petered out for the American press but in the 
meantime it enjoyed a substantial subsidy from abroad 
through the New England Company. 

In detailing the course of the Bay Psalm Book, Eliot’s 
Bible in Indian and lesser pieces through the press, 
Mr. Winship makes capital use of the profusion of 
documents which he has thoroughly digested and from 
which he liberally quotes. Prudently he abstains from 
comment where there are no documents — passing up, 
for example, any temptation to remark on the claims 
of the old press at Montpelier, Vermont, to being the 
actual machine Josse Glover put aboard the Jobn of 
London in 1638. He stops short of reconstructing the 
process of printing the first book as ventured in his 
tercentennial article, Facts and Fancies and the Cam- 
bridge Press, which was not lacking in fancies of its 
own. Meticulously he follows the indecisive parent Day 
by spelling his given name Stephen in Old England 
and Steven in the new, and he settles firmly on Josse 
for the reverend founder patron of American printing. 

It is a full book that does not leave the reader dis- 
appointed. One, at least, would have welcomed light 


on the Mayhews’ earlier Indian translations, their 
relation to John Eliot’s work and mutual associations 
with Judge Sewall, James Printer and others. Everyone 
would have welcomed a more generous allowance for 
illustrations than the couple of half-tones. The typog- 
raphy and presswork are not without blemish. Never- 
theless it is a solid, satisfying achievement well worthy 
its place as number eight among the distinguished pub- 
lications of the Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliography. 
Again to quote the honest dust jacket, this book will 
be invaluable to collectors, historians and students of 
the art of printing. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PRESS 1638-1692: a re-examination 
of the evidence concerning the Bay Psalm Book and 
the Eliot Indian Bible as well as other contemporary 
books and people. By George Parker Winship, Rosen- 
bach Fellow in Bibliography. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1945. x, 385 pp., 9 x 6 inches, $5. 


TYPOGRAPHER’S COMPANION 

Mr. Oliver Simon of The Fleuron and Signature fame 
evidently feels that the typographer who goes furthest 
is he who travels light. Accordingly he delivers Jntro- 
duction to Fypography in a scant 130 pages about 
equally divided between precept, crisply stated in pica 
Bembo, and example, in a discriminating exhibit of 
materials, arrangements and colors. The result is a slim 
volume which would certainly find place in any arm- 
load of printer’s books selected with a view to retire- 
ment on a desert island — one equipped, as Mr. Bruce 
Rogers has suggested, with monotype facilities. 

After briefly laying the ground, the author sketches 
his lines of reasoning on the main subjects of a book 
designer’s or printer’s concern: manuscript preparation, 
choice of typeface, composition for various kinds of 
text and other matter, illustration, and finally he in- 
cludes pithy notes on paper, presswork, binding, 
jackets and decorative material. He manages to be in- 
spiring without ever changing the tone of an essen- 
tially workmanlike, thoroughly practical presentation. 
It is a performance possible only to a nicely balanced 
judgment and rich experience. Although the author 
diffidently introduces the Introduction as a sort of 
handbook on some of the fundamentals of book-pro- 
duction, the reader who does not recognize in it the 
philosophical testament of a master typographer will 
be a dullard. 

Following a useful glossary, in the list of recom- 
mended books we were pleased to find the American 
names De Vinne (with a lower case d, which the 
author of Correct Composition would not have toler- 
ated) and Updike, but the pleasure shortly turned to 
disappointment when, among periodicals, Mr. Simon 
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recognized only The Fleuron, Signature and The Mono- 
type Recorder. 

A product of his own Curwen Press, and apparently 
not on too-short rations, in respect of good book- 
making Mr. Simon’s Jntroduction admirably practices 
what it preaches. 


INTRODUCTION TO TYPOGRAPHY. By Oliver 
Simon. London, Faber and Faber, 1945. xiii, 137 pp. 
8 34x 5 1/, inches, illus. 12/6 


MARGINS 
In the current issue of The Papers of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America, Dr. Curt FE Buhler carries on 
the researches of the late Alfred W. Pollard in an article 
The Margins in Medieval Books. Appearing at the mo- 
ment when some modern book designers are audibly 
hoping that the fashion will not swing from the 
closely calculated war-time page to the “excesses” of 
traditional book making, the subject has timely interest. 

“What, then, can we deduce from all these figures?” 
the author asks, after reporting various measurements 
and formulas. “Chiefly, it seems to me, that for the 
medieval book as well as for its modern counterpart 
no hard and fast rule was observed by the scribes or 
the master printers of their day. A gradual increase in 
the proportionate size of the type page to that of the 
leaf, as Pollard showed occurred in the work of the 
Venetian presses, is also discernible in the two books 
we have under consideration. In almost all books, save 
for the ninth-century manuscript and Koberger’s early 
works, the height of the type page is approximately 
equal to the width of the page itself. Again, and this 
holds good for every example cited, the outer and 
lower margins are always larger than the other two. 
It is particularly interesting, to me at least, to note 
that the marginal proportions of the Rome incunabulum 
are almost identical with those found in the Kelm- 
scott books, being just one percent greater for each 
margin. Apparently Silber and Morris saw eye to eye 
in the matter of margins if in nothing else, since the 
former was one of the most mediocre printers of his 
day and the latter one of the greatest of the nineteenth 
century.” 

Mr. Carl P. Rollins has recently dared in the case of 
a deluxe volume (Wroth’s Book Arts in Early Mexico) 
to make margins which might have come from the 
ancient binder, traditional enemy of collectors, whose 
vellum cover is also imitated in this handsome piece 
from a foremost American typographer and knowledge- 
able historian. He has been similarly economical of 
white paper in the more recent Plan of the Settlement 
at Detroit, the nobly executed bit of Americana just 
issued at the University of Michigan Press. The paper 
page in this instance is twenty-one plus by eighteen 
inches and the type page is eighteen by fourteen and 
one-half inches. But of course this is not strictly a 
book. 

Possibly the world is moving, under the influence of 
war necessity and functionalism, away from the gen- 
erous traditional proportions noted by Pollard — paper 
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page: 100% x 70%; type page: 68% x 45%; gutter: 
8%; head: 9%; fore: 18%; foot: 23%. However there 
will always be men like Thoreau, who demanded a life 
with wide margins, wanting a luxury of blankness to 
set off what they read, and it is safe to bet that Dr. 
Buhler’s medieval proportions will have practical appli- 
cation other than antiquarian for years to come. 


THE MARGINS IN MEDIEVAL BOOKS. By Curt FE 
Buhler. In The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America. Volume Forty, first quarter, 1946. New York, 
The Bibliographical Society of America. (Subscription 
price $4 per year.) 


PRIVATE PRESS LISTS 

The first of six parts, Selective Check Lists of Press 
Books, has appeared containing entries of seven “im- 
portant and significant private presses”: Ashlar Press, 
Aquila Press, Cresset Press, Shakespeare Head Press, 
Peter Beilenson, At the Sign of the Blue-Behinded Ape 
and Peter Pauper Press. Part One makes an auspicious 
start toward the compiler’s objective of a definitive 
chronicle of all the more or less private press activities 
down to the end of the recent war. It thus promises to 
be a useful extension of his earlier well-known work 
Private Presses and Their Books published in 1929. 
The assistance of collectors, librarians and dealers in 
noting errors, additions and so on is requested by the 
compiler, Mr. Will Ransom, Faculty Exchange, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


SELECTIVE CHECK LISTS OF PRESS BOOKS. Part 
One. By Will Ransom. Philip C. Duschnes, New York, 
1945. 914.x6 inches. 32 pp. $6 for six parts complete, 
not sold singly. 


MORE BOWKER LECTURES 

The Bowker Lectures on Book Publishing, Second 
Series, is the substantial part of the latest distribution 
to members of The Typophiles, New York. It records 
(in a very attractive use of Mr. Rudolph Ruzicka’s 
Fairfield fonts by Mr. Melvin Loos) the four lectures 
given at the New York Public Library in 1940 and the 
three years following, being the fifth to eighth inclusive 
in the series established as a memorial to the late 
Richard Rogers Bowker. The contents: Elmer Davis, 
Some Aspects of the Economics of Authorship; Ann 
Watkins, Literature for Sale; James S. Thompson, The 
Technical Book Publisher in Wartimes; Helmuth Bay, 
The History and Technique of Map Making. Mr. Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, President of the R. R. Bowker Co., 
contributes a brief foreword. 


THE BOWKER LECTURES ON BOOK PUBLISHING. 
Second Series. New York, The Typophiles, 1945. 7 x 4 1/, 
inches. 134 pp. $2.75 (from the George Grady Press, 
445 West 41st Street, New York, N. Y.). 
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ABC WITH SQUARE SERIFS 
Square Serif is the first volume in a projected series 
which, according to the announced plan, will be de- 
voted to various families of type faces in popular use. 
The enterprise, an outgrowth of the Graphic Arts 
Clinic sponsored by Poole Bros., Inc. of Chicago, aims 
to give a working knowledge of the different types 
taken up, each under the guidance of a qualified au- 
thority and from a practical point of view. 

This book, following a historical sketch by the late 
Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie, contains an analysis of 
the good points of square serif type and proceeds in 
the main part of the volume to a demonstration of the 
wide range of usefulness the author claims for Karnak 
and its kind. Each application, from the most delicate 
to the most rugged, is accompanied by a paragraph 
to urge the appropriateness of square serif to the par- 
ticular job. 

Future numbers announced for the series will deal 
with sanserif types, Caslon, Bodoni and others. Among 
scheduled contributors are Messrs. Taylor Poore, E. 
Willis Jones, Albert Kner, R. Hunter Middleton and 
Ernst Detterer. 





C. BE. SCHOFIELD 
GRAPHIC ARTS ABC. Volume 1. By Dan Smith. 


Chicago, A. Kroch and Son, 1945. 11x81/ inches, 
112 pp. $5. 
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RAPHAEL AND FRAGONARD 


Two recently published books of master drawings, 
presenting respectively a fine selection of Raphael’s 
work and an exciting series of illustrations by Frago- 
nard for Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, claim special atten- 
tion from students and amateurs of the graphic arts. 
Both evidence the devotion of their publishers, authors 
and printers — never forgetting the exacting task of 
producing the excellent collotype reproductions that 
are, of course, the main feature of each. 

Professor Ulrich Middledorf of the University of 
Chicago introduces Raphael to the twentieth century 
American audience in some twenty pages of clear, 
direct exposition, followed by a catalogue with notes 
often quoting older authorities — a quite successful 
device, by the way — and a list of references for the 
serious student. The remaining sixty pages contain 
eighty-seven plates selected to demonstrate the “divine 
Raphaello’s” range as draughtsman and development as 
artist. The book forms convincing proof of the author’s 
conclusion that the dishonored “academic tradition,” 
actually based on Raphael, merits renewed appre- 
ciation. 

Fragonard’s little-known illustrations for the six- 
teenth century Italian classic are of even more pertinent 
interest since the accompanying essays by Miss Eliza- 
beth Mongan, Mr. Philip Hofer and Professor Jean 
Seznec explore not only the artistic aspect of this 
work but also the bibliographical and literary interre- 
lations which it involves. But few of the 187 drawings 
now reproduced have ever been published. The order- 
ing of them with respect to the text of Ariosto makes 
a very pretty problem a century and a half afterward, 
but it does not much matter because even the powerful 
drawings — which look extraordinarily modern — will 
hardly recommend the forty-six cantos to general 
present-day taste. It is the good fortune of the draw- 
ings to come forth at last under these most favorable 
auspices, in reproduction of quality approaching the 
original so that all the freedom and zest of nervous 
line (which the old engraver must inevitably have dried 
up) are preserved. The letterpress of the book was 
produced under the supervision of Mr. Joseph Blumen- 
thal with the distinction usual in his work. 


RAPHAEL’S DRAWINGS. By Ulrich Middledorf. New 
York, H. Bittner and Company, 1945. 55 pp., frontis. 
and 87 plates (60 pp.), 12x9 inches. $15. 


FRAGONARD DRAWINGS FOR ARIOSTO. With 
essays by Elizabeth Mongan, Philip Hofer, Jean Seznec. 
Published for tte National Gallery of Art and the 
Harvard College Library. London, Kegan, Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd., (Pantheon Books, 41 Washington 
Square, New York), 1945. 80 pp., 137 plates. 12x9 
inches. $18. 
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Books about books, illustration, typography, advertising art, printing processes and 
materials, graphic arts history and education and related subjects are requested 
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A PRINTER’S WORLD 


This is a curious hodge-podgy sort of book — due to 
war-time restrictions the dedication is placed on the 
half-title — but less curious in printers’ reminiscences 
than elsewhere perhaps. The author speaks, typograph- 
ically, from a background of both personal experience 
and a long family tradition. But he does not confine 
himself to matters typographic. With the loquacity of 
an Irishman he talks about all manner of things from 
the stubborn survivals of the craft to national educa- 
tion, from early days as a craftsman “bound to the 
case” to “guesstimating” and the delicate subject of 
customer relations. There are homespun philosophy 
and craft lore spread through his pages. 

Interlarding the juicy meat of Mr. Corrigan’s text 
are many pages of illustrations. These mainly show 
type arrangements of the latter nineteenth century — 
type and designs of yesteryear once thought safely 
buried in the pages of old magazines and the dusty 
files of commercial establishments. Some of them have 
been revived of late years in feverish attempt at 
novelty; the rest undoubtedly will be before the craze 
has run its course. 

Too few printers have written the records of their 
days at case and press and Mr. Corrigan’s book is 
an entertaining addition to the number. 

Cc. P.R. 


A PRINTER AND HIS WORLD. By Andrew J. Corri- 
gan. London, Faber & Faber, 1944. 12/6. 
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A RENAISSANCE? 


If a renaissance in printing is to be effected, in line 
with A. Raymond Hopper’s article in this issue, it will 
take more than a nodding of heads in agreement, and 
hoping that “George” will do something about it. Such 
a movement needs constructive action. Print will be 
interested in your reactions and comments on Hopper’s 
proposed program for the raising of general printing 
standards. 
i=) 


ALPHABET AND IMAGE 


Alphabet and Image, a quarterly of typography and 
graphic arts, makes its appearance in England this 
Spring as a resurrection of Fypography, which died at 
the outbreak of war, after eight well-received numbers. 
Robert Harling and James Shand, former editor and 
publisher respectively of Typography, are at the helm 
of this new publication, which will be illustrated often 
in color and by appropriate processes. Especial atten- 
tion will be given to the work of contemporary English 
and foreign artists and designers. Typography in its 
various academic and esoteric forms will receive par- 
ticular notice. Every endeavor will be made to keep 
it concerned with typography and graphic arts and 
from slipping into the fate of almost every English 
magazine and becoming a literary publication. “Alpha- 
bet and Image will be ten by eight inches in size, 
plastoic bound, and will be produced with that same 
interest in technical experiment and concern with tech- 
nical excellence which gave its predecessor a high place 
amongst the many magazines of its day,” states the 
prospectus. The price is two dollars for one copy, or 
five dollars per year, American currency; or 25 shillings 
per annum, English. The publishing offices are at 58 
Frith Street, London, W1. 


© 
JOHN GARTNER 


The author of An Australian Book Club in the Winter 
number of Print, John Gartner, has bought the Morris 
Press in Melbourne and started in production early 
this year. This move fulfills a life-long ambition — to 
set up on his own. “He is fortunate in possessing great 
energy —in fact what he gets through leaves one 
breathless at times,” writes Allan Jordan, Melbourne 
artist and illustrator. “Work is coming in from all 
quarters and future prospects are bright. Good paper 
is as scarce as ever, but his foresight in buying has en- 
abled him to keep pace with demands up to date, with 
paper of fair quality suitable for most of the work at 
present. While it is necessary for him to handle all 
manner of commercial printing, we who are interested 
hope to see the results of his efforts in the future di- 
rected towards publishing of a high standard.” 


AUSTRALIAN GRAPHIC ARTS MEMORIAL 


A library of the very best books obtainable on graphic 
arts subjects as a memorial to the Australian men and 
women of the graphic arts industry who were in the 
armed forces in World War II is being established by 
the New South Wales Master Printers and Allied 
Trades Association of Sydney, Australia. The New 
York Employing Printers Association, Inc., is aiding in 
setting up this library by consulting with Mr. I. H. 
Davis, Australian delegate, and selecting 110 books to 
make up a balanced and comprehensive “working” li- 
brary of graphic arts processes and techniques. 
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LATER ARMITAGE 


The Armitage cover reproduced here was one of four 
designed for the Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., and an attempt to integrate type with 
the symbols of the Indian. Red and black on buff, 
“These go on books previously printed but which 
would not sell. They had very prim and unimaginative 
covers; no connection with the Indian.” Merle Armi- 
tage also comments in his covering letter, “Am almost 
embarrassed by the result. With the new covers, sales 
have gone up and the edition is now threatened with 
exhaustion.” 

Early and Current Armitage were discussed in an 
illustrated article, by Paul McPharlin, in Print, Vol. 
IV, No. 1. 
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30— PINK LEMONADE 
Hy Maawell Frederic Coplan 





Commentary by F. Verby Kelley. Edited 
by Nelson Gruppo. Mustrated. 9 x 11% THE Pocket BOOK OF 


128 pages. $3.50 BASIC 


Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 

INT Ie 
Company, Inc ENGLISH | 
Designer: Nelson Gruppo 

A Salf-seaching Way nto English 

‘Type Face: 14/17 Intertype Futura | 
Paper: Crobank Offset. Manufactured by byt. A. RICHARDS 
Crocker, Burbank Papers, Inc 


Mlustrations: Photographs by Author 


‘\ 


Cae! 


Binding: Bancroft Twill C-3100. 
Stamped in pink, two impressions 


4 
X 


Pocket BOOKS, Ine, 





Manufacture: Composed by Philmac 
Typographers. Printed by Photogravure & L 








Color Company. Pink leaves printed by 
Polygraphi« Co. (offset) 
Bound by J. C. Valentine Company 


31— THE POCKET BOOK OF 
BASIC ENGLISH 

By 1. A. Richards 

296 pages. 25¢ 

Pocket Books, Inc 

Designer and illustrator: Leo Manso 
Type Faces: 12/14 Linotype Spartan 
Medium. Display, Caslon Old Style 
English. 21 x 344% picas 

Paper: Cream, English Finish. 
Supplied by Whitaker Paper Company 
Mlustrations: Line 

Eagle Photo Engraving Company 
Binding: Canficld’s White Coated Bristol 
Acetate laminated 





Manufacture: Composed by Royal 


“‘Typographers, Inc. Printed (rotary letter — a 


press) and bound by Colonial Press. a 





32— POEMS OF ALCMAN, 
SAPPHO, IBYCUS 
Rendered from the Greek by Olga Marx 


and Ernest Morwitz, 5% x9. 86 pages 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 

Designer: Bruce Rogers 

ap Sai Wek tags Semen ueenoft 
Display, Bernhard Modern Roman CALIFORNIA 
Greek Linotype with hand inserted 
Monotype characters. 

Paper: Capulett Cream. Supplied by 
The Stevens Nelson Paper Corporation 
Binding: Holliston’s Sharon 981.46 buff 
Stamped in genuine gold leaf 
Manufacture: Composed by A. Colish 
Inc., Greek set by King Typographers 





Printed by A. Colish (letterpress) THECOLT MESS SAN MRANCCO ges 
Bound by Russell-Rutter Company 


338 — THE QUEEN OF 
CALIFORNIA. The Origin of the 
Name of California, with a Trans- 
lation from The Sergas Esplandian. 
By Edward Everett Hale. 

6 x 8%. 48 pages. $3.00 

The Colt Press 

Designer: Jane Grabhorn 

Type Faces: 14/16 Foundry Lutetia 
Display, Tudor, Incunabula and Lutetia. 


20 x 35 picas ULRICH MIDDELDORE 
Paper: BR 100%, Rag Ivory Wove te 
Supplied by Whitehead & Alliger RAPHAEL'S 
IMustrations: Map. Offset. Paper, Marion DRAWINGS 


Linen 
Binding: Linen back, decorated paper 
sides 


Manufacture: Composed and printed 





(letterpress) by The Colt Press. 


34— RAPHAEL'S DRAWINGS 
By Ulrich Middeldorf. Ilustrated. 9 x 12 
122 pages. $15.00 





H. Bittner and Company 
Designer: Herbert Bittner 


Type Faces: Baskerville. Display, Bulmer. 
24.4 36 picas 








Paper: Supplied by 
The StevensNelson Paper Corporation 


Mluarations: Collotype. Paper, supplied RENAISSANCE 
by Bulkley Dunton & Company GUIDES TO BOOKS 
An bewratory amd Some Comins; 


Binding: Joanna Buckram red. Supplied 
by Western Shade Cloth Company. 
Stamped in genuine gold leaf. 
Manufacture: Composed and printed by 
The Southworth Anthoensen Pres. 
Collotype by The Meriden Gravure Co. 
Bound by John W. Marchi. 


35— RENAISSANCE GUIDES 

TO BOOKS 

‘An Inventory and Some Conclusions 

By Archer Taylor. 5% x 7%. 130 pages. 
$1.50 

University of California Press 

Designers: General format, $. T. Farquhar 
and A. R. Tommasini 

‘Type Faces: 12/14 Granjon. Display, 
Foundry Forum, Monotype Old Style 
Linotype Granjon and Foundry Weiss 

21 x 34 picas 

Paper: Oxford Eggshell Laid. 
Manufactured by Oxford Paper 
Company The Romance of 
Mluserations: Line engravings 

Oakland National Engraving and eee 
Gravure Company 

Binding: Bancroft Embowed Canvas. 
Stamped in imitation roll gold leat 
Manufacture: Composed, printed (letter: 
pres) and bound by 

University of California Prew 
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36— THE ROMANCE OF 
‘TRISTAN AND ISEULT 

By Joseph Bedier. Hlustrated by Joep 
Nicolas. 6 x 9. 254 pages. $3.50 
Pantheon Books Inc. Pensheen Besks 


Designers: Jacques Schiffrin and 
Josep Nicolas 





RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES 


CHIEFLY FOLLOWING THE 
VERSIONS OF 

ARTHUR RANSOME 
AND WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


Erica GORECKA-EGAN 





Peres Paures Press | Mount Veanow New Youx 
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‘Type Faces: 14/15 Linotype G 
Display, A.1.F. Garamond, 24 x 42% pica 

Paper: Curtis Paper Company Utopian 

White Text DE. Supplied by 

stenty Céntenenye S Sees Satirical Dictionary 
Mustrations: Pen drawings OF VOLTAIRE 
Kingham Photo Engraving Company 

Binding: Lynnene. Stamped in sepia 
Supplied by A. D. Smith & Company 
Manufacture: Composed, printed 
(letterpress) and bound by 

American Book-Stratford Press. 


37-— RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES 
Ilustrated by Erica Gorecka-Egan. 
6x BY. 124 pages. $2.00 
Peter Pauper Press 

i + General format, Peter 
and Edna Beilenson. 
Cover, Erica Gorecka-Egan 
Type Faces: 14 Weiss. 
Display, Bernhard Heavy 
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FIFTY BOOKS OF 1946 


The Fifty Books of the Year, selected and shown by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, are now on tour, 
after a New York opening at the New York Public 
Library March 15. The chosen fifty comprise a cross- 
section of the best American book production of all 
kinds. The entries of 149 publishers totalled nearly 600 
books in all, in the following classifications: General 
trade books; illustrated trade books; juvenile trade 
books; University Press trade books; limited editions; 
sponsored books and designer-classics. 

The books were judged in relation to others pro- 
duced under similar conditions, and the judges looked 
for harmonious and creative integration of all the ma- 
terials and aspects of the book in question. “In trade 
books, considered as a whole, the plain text page 
seemed to be the step-child,” stated the jury. “Lack of 
sensibility in handling type, margins, folio and chapter 
heads was apparent in book after book. As to title 
pages, a new impediment to consistency was found in 
a number of volumes where versions of the jacket de- 
sign, often quite handsome in themselves, had been 
transmitted to the title page, giving it a spectacular 
quality which the rest of the design failed to support. 
Another deficiency noted by the jury was the frequent 
lack of any attempt on the part of the designer to in- 
tegrate with the rest of the book the acknowledgment 
and copyright material to be found on the reverse of 
the title page.” 

The judges concluded: “It is certain that these Fifty 
Books reflect great credit upon a number of publishers. 
But one cannot help wishing that more of the works 
that comprise our immense publishing production 
showed the care that has been expended on the best 
of these. The design of every book is a projection of 
the taste and sensibility of the publisher whose name 
it bears. The prestige of the individual publisher is at 
stake and so, in a sense, is that of American publishing 
as a whole.” 

Critical reports with production data on the award 
winners are published in Publishers’ Weekly, April 6; 
Printing, featuring fourteen of the books in its cover 
design, April, and Bookbinding and Book Production, 
April. 

Those responsible for the selection of the outstand- 
ing books of 1946, some of which are illustrated on 
the opposite page, were: The Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture; Arnold Bank, Art Director, 
Time Advertising Promotion; P. J. Conkwright, Art Di- 
rector, Princeton University Press; E. McKnight Kauffer, 
Artist and Designer; Monroe Wheeler, Trustee and 
Director of Exhibitions and Publications, The Museum 
of Modern Art. 


=) 
WE SPEAK TO THE WORLD 


An exhibition of OWI printing was shown at Columbia 
University Library, New York, during February and 
March, under the auspices of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. This tremendous war-time graphic arts 
program brought together the skills of writers, de- 
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signers and printers, who with simple, generally pedes- 
trian writing, plain American practice in designing, and 
high technical competence in printing created pro- 
ductions which looked easy and rang true. 

This world-wide staff produced books, booklets, 
newspapers, magazines, posters, broadsides, leaflets 
and tags—anything that would carry the printed word. 
They used both the graphic arts industry at home and 
existing shops or field units abroad. 

Items like those illustrated here, including the Kiri 
leaf, were referred to as “loud voices in small snippets.” 





SHORTAGES 


Speaking of shortages, our compassion was aroused by 
the following two items which found their way to the 
Jop Drawer. 

The March 30 issue of The New Yorker had eight 
pages missing. A make-up man thought the pages were 
to have been inserted by hand. “Then,” he added wrily, 
“I guess they just weren’t inserted.” One of the miss- 
ing pages, 30, contained the start of a story. The name 
of the story without the beginning was, The Finishing 
Touch. 

From the Inland Printer, we received this apologetic 
post card: “Due to conditions entirely beyond our con- 
trol, we find it impossible to furnish you the combined 
December-January issue. Paper supplies are very lim- 
ited and our orders are placed to cover actual require- 
ments. An unforeseen spoilage by our printer has re- 
sulted in a real shortage of this issue.” 
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MONTCLAIR PUBLIC LIBRARY 





The Free Public Library of Montclair, N. J., has issued 
a friendly little booklet, Living in Montclair, to put 
into readily available form some of the statistical 
material about the town which its Reference Depart- 
ment had collected and was being constantly called 
upon for, and to help spread an appreciation both at 
home and abroad of the characteristics of the com- 
munity. This 41/, by 6 inch paper-bound publication 
is printed on thin Bible paper, with half-tone illustra- 
tions on the covers. 

An unusual library project, it is only one of many 
tastefully designed printed pieces issued by the Mont- 
clair Library, which constantly remind the Town’s 
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is offering you in addition to all usual 

library services. books which you can 

keep six months without cost. all kinds | 
of books. fiction, both contemporary } 
and classic; technical books, poetry, 
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readers of the earnest desire of the Library to be of 
efficient, helpful service. 

The thought and imagination behind its bookmarks, 
invitations, post card reminders, labels, questionnaires 
and community announcements are evident in the se- 
lection of paper, type, ink and layout, which organs 
bespeak the Library’s gracious personality. 

Montclair Public Library is one of the more pro- 
gressive libraries and has, been outstanding in placing 
its many services attractively before the public and 
simplifying its routine, inspired by its Librarian, Miss 
Margery Quigley. Miss Dorothy Waugh, Director of 
Public Relations, is responsible for the copy, layout, 
typography and production for Living in Montclair, as 
well as for all the Library’s printed pieces. 





CABLE FROM BRUSSELS 


“We all remember most gratefully the anniversary of 
recovered liberty. Etablissements Plantin, Brussels, Bel- 
gium (Pierre Oly, Director) May 8.” 




















At the time of victory last year, the Etablissements 
Plantin cast a V-E Day medallion, which is reproduced 
here. Print received one with the compliments of Mr. 
Oly, who pointed out that “the palm-leaf is meant as 
a homage to your valiant Army.” 
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TWO LIVE ARABIAN HORSES 


MR. N. E. DERECKTOR 


Assisted by TINKA DERECKTOR 
Will PRESENT and -RIDE!! 


ARABIAN & 
HORSES 


MORNING OF MAY 22, 1945 (WEATHER PERMITING) 
EDGEMONT SCHOOL GROUNDS, SCARSDALE, N.Y. 











Mr. Derecktor, who has loved ond owned Arabian horses for yeors, will tell us oll obout them. 
| These high bred horses ore sensitive to noise ond contusion By being quiet everyone con help 
] moke @ fine performance. 


| rated by MORGAN BROTHEES PRESS, 








SCHOOL BOY PRINTERS 


“Lloyd and me were walking home from a frend’s 
HOuse. We walked threw a dump. Lloyd discovered a 
mimeograph machine.” After taking it home and clean- 
ing it up, “we tried putting paper through and it 
worked.” Since this salvaging job three years ago, the 
“Morgan Brothers” of Scarsdale, N. Y., Douglas and 
Lloyd, increased their printing facilities with a second- 
hand printing press and some pied type. Now they 
have taken over “practically the whole basement.” 

The sample broadside illustrated here was submitted 
by Douglas, along with copies of a rustic publication, 
The Fresh Egg, and a school paper, The Ticker Tape, 
with the following note: “Dad told us you were in- 
terested in our printing . . . The printing on The Fresh 
€gg is pretty bad as you will see. My press dosen’t 
have an ink fountain and we can’t seem to get it on 
evenly. I have thought about double roling but the 
tympan won’t go down far enoughf and it offsets on 
the back of the sheet. I’m trying to get a good press 
on which I can print half-tones.” 

These Junior High School basement printers use their 
printing shop as an outlet for reports on their many 
interests — chickens, rabbits, bees, goats, fishing and 
school activities. Their versatility is demonstrated in a 
combination of mimeographing and printing, two-color 
jobs (black spot above originally yellow with horse sur- 
printed), a poster on the modern dance using Spanish 
and Portuguese, illustrations with linoleum cuts and 
special paper-bound editions. They also do the editing. 

If other budding Ben Franklins are turning out un- 
usual printing jobs, Print would like to hear about 
them and see samples of their work. 


i>) 
NEW ENGLAND G. A. CONFERENCE 


Planning Joday for Printing Tomorrow was the theme 
of the second New England Conference for the Graphic 
Arts, held in Boston, April 1-3. Sales and management, 
processes and methods were covered by the fourteen 
industry executives who presented constructive facts 
in their speeches before the audiences of over 400 
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graphic arts representatives. Mr. Philip J. McAteer, 
New England Electrotype Co., presided as general 
chairman. Comprehensive surveys of the Conference, 
with excerpts from some of the talks, are published in 
the April issues of the New England Printer and Pub- 
lisher, the American Printer and Printing. 
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PROPORTIONAL SPACING MACHINE 

A Certificate of Merit was awarded by The Franklin 
Institute to Mr. Ronald D. Dodge, of the Engineering 
Department of the International Business Machines 
Corporation, April 17, “in consideration of the skill in 
design and development of the mechanism in the 
Proportional Spacing Machine.” This electrically op- 
erated typewriter has an improved carriage feed mech- 
anism that provides variable spacing for characters, 
thus eliminating the necessity of squeezing such wide 
characters as “m” and “w” into the same space that 
is required for “i” or “I.” 


i=) 
IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE? 


It all started with a “Swap” notice in Print, Vol. I, 
No. 4, which grew into a correspondence, an engage- 
ment and culminated in marriage, admit the Roy Rogers 
of Brooklyn. The swap was for fine press books, and 
Mrs. Rogers comments, “While your regular advertisers 
might complain because mine was the only answer re- 
ceived and that we never succeeded in swapping books, 
we would fail to share their lack of appreciation.” 
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CHICAGO S. 7A. EXHIBIT catalogs, announcements, stationery, advertisements, 
covers, magazines and packages. 
The trend of post-war graphic arts design was indi- A few of the judge’s choices are illustrated here. Dan 


cated at the 19th Annual Exposition of Design in Smith, Art Director, Poole Bros.; William T. Couch, 
Chicago Printing, sponsored by the Society of Typo- Director, University of Chicago Press, and Fred Steffen, 
graphic Arts, and held at the Art Institute of Chicago, Artist, constituted the jury. In the April issue of the 
March 16— April 30. From 116 exhibits, 18 were American Printer, Mr. Smith reviews the merits of the 
chosen as award winners in classes of books, booklets, | winners, with accompanying illustrations. 
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ROMANCE IN PAPER MAKING 
HARRISON ELLIOTT 


“To what base uses we may return, Horatio! 
Why may not imagination trace the noble dust 
of Alexander, till we find it stopping a bung- 
hole?” 

“Imperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 

Hamlet — Act V, Sc. 1 


That essential contribution made by clay and other 
loading materials to the formation of a sheet of paper 
is little regarded by the casual consumer. How opacity, 
weight and substance are increased, and the otherwise 
rough, fibrous sheet is given a smooth, even surface 
for writing and printing is a matter of much moment 
and a cause of intensive study and concern to the 
papermaker. Of still greater importance has been the 
growing scarcity from time to time of raw material, 
particularly rags, brought about with the passing of 
the cotton petticoat and the tendency of milady to 
discard and travel light in the way of nether garments; 
choosing those, when choice must be made, of a more 
diaphanous substance than sturdy linen or cotton. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century a lengthy 
treatise was written on the availability of cloth taken 
from Egyptian mummies as readily adaptable material 
which might be had in enormous quantities. It was 
estimated that five hundred millions who had died 
during the age of papyrus would provide sufficient raw 
material to prevent a shortage of rags for many years 
to come. These statistics are too highly involved to 
make popular reading, but as a mere detail it may be 
of interest to know that Moses’ godmother was laid 
away in a swathing some forty yards in length. Such 
cerement was a linen of the finest texture, and what 
more suitable raw material, if we may so grossly term 
it, for paper on which to inscribe one’s tenderest 
sentiments. 

A cargo of Egyptian mummies once found its way 
into a paper mill in Connecticut. Whether it was 
Yankee ingenuity or impatience with a process which 
involved the removal of the linen from the bodies, the 
whole mass was thrown into the beater. The conversion 
was rapid, with human clay as an ingredient and man 
as a mere filler. 

For one’s clay to mingle with the materials of paper 
manufacture, and thus enter into the spirit of paper- 
making, would seem to be more fitting and more re- 
poseful than to have one’s ashes cast to the four winds. 
Paper made with such loading might partake of the 
characteristics of the personality whose clay was thus 
employed. Dull people might impart a like finish and 
opacity to the sheet; and those of a finer clay, as the 
dust of a Sappho, a surface that would lead a ready 
pen to flow along in a muse of beautiful rhythm. End- 
less are the possibilities of this phase of the human 
element in papermaking. 


“Tradition wears a snowy beard, 
romance is always young.” 
Whittier 


Though one of Benjamin Franklin’s serious concerns 
was the manufacture of paper during a period when 
the shortage of rags menaced production, a bit of his 
versatility found expression in some doggerel which he 
was pleased to call Paper, a Poem. Part of his effusion 
runs as follows: 


“Observe the maiden, innocently sweet, 

She’s fair white paper, an unsullied sheet; 

On which the happy man, whom fate ordains, 
May write his name, and take her for his pains.” 


But paper has not always been like that. Hansard 
once bewailed the poor quality of paper in his time, 
saying of it, “A favorite love letter written upon it 
will endure but a few foldings and caresses and prove 
as fragile as the vows it contains.” 

As a tour de force (and that, dear reader, was the 
only “force” used) the writer once made in his little 
one-man mill some paper of a very fine texture by the 
hand method. In this instance the not-so-raw material 
was a filmy crepe de chine negligee which had come to 
the lone papermaker by honorable means. During the 
conversion to pulp in the beater, the frequent applica- 
tions of perfume which the dainty garment had under- 
gone in the past were revived somewhat, and a sweet 
scent filled the air. But this was entirely lost later 
when the fragrant sheets were submerged in a bath 
of animal glue in the process of sizing. 

To subject to common usage paper made of such 
ethereal material seems almost like desecration, and 
one is in accord with the poet who mused: 


“Take back the Virgin Page 
White and unwritten still; 


Some hand more calm and sage 
The leaf must fill.” 


Here the hand that shook the paper mould did not 
sully the sheet. 


“For dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” 


Quoting from Genesis with a thought of Exodus, and 
returning to the opening theme of this somewhat dis- 
jointed discourse. It were better that man be a filler 
than a mere encumbrance. He may then console him- 
self with the thought that when he returns to dust he 
might so will it that he may lend weight and substance 
to “the sheet that carries human thought,’ even 
though he may not have carried much in the way of 
thought when he existed in the flesh. 
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HARRISON ELLIOTT 


Ed. Note: Harrison Elliott says, concerning making 
paper by hand, that he does not regard himself “as a 
reviver or survivor but rather as one who at first con- 
sidered the venture as something of a hobby and then 
in time could not escape from it.” He has been in the 
paper business for many years and for more than a 
decade has been making paper by hand. “It all started 
when the Eynsford Mill in England shipped to my em- 
ployer several appliances to demonstrate the making 
of paper by hand and to further an interest in hand- 
made paper in this country. After this equipment had 
served its original purpose I fell to experimenting with 
it and discovered, after a certain amount of practice, 
that I could produce a ‘practical’ sheet of paper from 
all sorts of cotton and linen rags. I rounded out the 
equipment in order that the entire process might be 
followed out. Besides the one-man mill on the seventh 
floor of the Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp., I set up 
another at the Merchant Marine Rest Center at Glad- 
stone, N. J., where the entire process was carried out. 
The most significant accomplishment of that mill was 
paper made from two service shirts once worn by the 
late Brig. Gen. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., whose widow 
was presented with a memorial volume printed on this 
hand product.” Mr. Elliott’s handmade paper has been 
used for “very” limited editions of books, keepsakes, 
broadsides, greeting cards and in the hand binding of 
fine bocks. 
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Announcement 


The 
PRINT COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY 


suspended in April, 1942 — another war 
casualty — has been purchased by the pub- 
lisher of PRINT. Publication 


will be resumed in Oftober, 1946 


This world-famous journal was established 
in America in 1911, was published in London 
1921-1926, in America again 1927-1942; and 
at one time had more than 5,000 subscribers, 
including almost every important library and 
art gallery in the world. There are copies of 
back issues available: prices on application. 
Subscription prices will be announced later. 
We will be glad to hear from all our readers 
who will wish to subscribe. 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
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TwEntTy-NINE of the Firry Books were Linotype-set } 
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this year, with these ranking type faces: JANSON for six % 

| books; BASKERVILLE for five; CALEDONIA and ELECTRA $ 
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for three books each; BODONI, GRANJON and SPARTAN % 
MEDIUM were each used for two books, while the re- % 
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essential 
to good 


printing 





type, ink and paper 

are the most essential 
things to printing ...next to 
craftsmanship, of 

course « we cannot sell you type or 
ink » but when.it comes 

to paper and its relationship 
to printing production, 

we can be of real service 

to you « our experience 

and know-how have been 
accumulated over a period of 
more than a century. 











BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO., inc. 
Fine Papers Since 1833 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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the mark 
of the BEST 


umn 
PHOTOGRAVURE 


PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOR COMPANY 
207 WEST 25TH STREET 


NEW YORK 1 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS (>>. ) 











PRINT Tet 


do iniluence customers 


“catalogs are commonplace... preview, our 






catalog, is an actual fashion magazine, in 
photos, make-up, and 
typography ... conceived 
as an entity in which pic- 
ture, layout, and type all 
tell the same tale... our 
customers may not know garamond from 


bodoni, but they are as sensitive to the mood 


ONYX* -_ of type as to the flux of fashion” 
Gray harold d samuels 


Spartan Medium* Powe Pree : 
advertising director * arnoid consiabie * new yor 
HUXLEY VERTICAL 
Lydian Cursive 
Bernhard Modern 


and Italic 





ye 





Py 
, 


fa 


single page showings of individual 
faces including complete alpha- 
bets can be obtained upon re- 
quest on your letterhead. Special 
attention is invited to the faces 


shown above. 


* used in type format of preview, 
arnold constable’s quarterly fash- 


ion magazine. 


sine nei ie ON 


dorothy o'hara 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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WHEN IT’S FINE PAPERS 


Ask the man who knows one 


Since 1860 our representatives have helped printers, 
publishers and advertisers select and successfully use high 
grade, high performance papers. 

Papers for distinguished printing in 


BOOKS, ADVERTISING PROMOTIONS AND LETTERHEADS 


Maller % Wevat Tarver Co. 


200 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y., Canal 6-3600 





























Marquardt & Company 


Telephone : 


Fine Papers Tt. oases 


153-155 SPRING STREET-NEW YORK 
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A WEALTH OF VALUABLE MATERIAL 








All back volumes 
available complete 


cc on $10.00 
WON. AL caaccss 7.30 
cc Oa) | 7.50 


20 per cent discount when 
three volumes are ordered 
together. 


All back issues available 
separately, except Nos. 3 
and 4 of Vo. II, at 


$2.50 per copy 











Outstanding authorities in every one of the graphic arts 
fields have written articles of permanent value for the thir- 
teen preceding issues of PRINT. ‘The issues containing them 
should be part of the library of every company and indi- 
vidual concerned with their subjects. To name only a few— 


Lesson in Book 
Illustrating 


Aniline Printing 
Communication: by 
Words or Pictures? Reproductions and 
the Collotype Process 


Silk Screen 


Creating a Mood 


Design for a 


New Newspaper The Personal Press 


How to Notate Color a 


Line Engraving Forgeries 


Almost every day orders come, from companies, individu- 
als and libraries, for specific issues and for complete vol- 
umes. The supply is not inexhaustible. Send your order now. 


PRINT 


WOODSTOCK VERMONT 
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FINE PAPERS FOR FINE PUBLICATIONS 


Inquiries Solicited 
for Large or Limited Editions 


ROYAL PAPER CORPORATION 


ELEVENTH AVENUE & 25TH STREET - NEW YORK 1: N.Y. 
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The Past is a Great Teacher 
but it’s the FUTURE that counts 


This is our Centennial Year . . . and 100 years of 
papermaking are significant. They have taught us 
much. But the past pales, somehow, as we contemplate 
the future . . . for there, in the years ahead, lie the pos- 
sibilities of vast accomplishments. | 


We shall be ready for them. We are preparing for them 
now. . . with tireless research, with new machinery, 
with new properties, with new plants, with new deter- 
mination. 


Meanwhile, for better impressions and better visual 
selling, you will find in Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill 
& Collins, and Wheelwright lines “the best buys in 
paper today.” 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 
“Paper Makers to America’”’ 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVE., N.Y. 17 
Sales Offices: MEAD, DILL & COLLINS, and 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS 


PHILADELPHIA : BOSTON » CHICAGO - DAYTON 


SOHOHOECECHCHOHSHOHOHOHOHCHOHSHOHOHOHOHOHOHOOHOHOH OHO OHO OOOOH OOOO IAS 
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"Te Rudge organization considers 
that its major responsibility is to do an 
increasingly effective job in the field of 
human communications through the medi- 
um of the printed word. 

To this end, we have undertaken to study 
and understand public relations objectives, 


to analyze audiences and audience reac- 





tions, and to develop effective techniques 
in the planning of public relations literature, 
the writing of public relations copy, and the 
graphic and typographic interpretation of 


public relations messages. 


- ; The Rudge Services booklet, which gives a 
concise and comprehensive picture of our 
ore! 





facilities, is available on request. 





—— | WILLIAM E. RUDGE'’S SONS « 225 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
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Our papers are distinctive 






and invariably give printed material 







a distinguished appearance 





WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER CO., INC. 





PPADS EEE 






Eleven Thomas Street 


New York 7, New York 
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FULL-TONE COLLOTYPE 
is again well represented in 
THE 50 BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
Among the selections for 1945 these 
titles have illustrations in Full- 
a ee Tone Collotype: 
AN 1 TIITE Raphael Drawings H. Bitiner & Co. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE Fragonard—Drawings Pantheon Books, 
OF GRAPHIC ARTS for Ariosto Inc. 
John Baskerville 
FIFTY BOOKS OF THE YEAR Type Founder and 
Printer, 1706-1775 The Typophiles 
EXHIBIT Japanese Prints by 
3 Harunobu and Shun- 
twelve were printed on paper shoin, the Collection 
‘ of Louis V. Ledoux E. Wehye 
furnished by Jonathan Dickinson’s 
Journal or, God’s Yale University 
THE STEVENS-NELSON Protecting Providence Press 
PAPER CORPORATION The 
109 EAST 31St STREET, NEW YORK MERIDEN GRAVURE COMPANY 
453 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON MERIDEN 2 CONNECTICUT 
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CONTRIBUTORS 








Tue Army Map Service authored their article as an 
organization project. “We civil service workers are 
endowed with a passion for anonymity and nurture no 
pride in publicity,” they write. 


Wituiam Barton Mars today finds himself in the 
printing business rather to his own surprise. He began 
as a printer’s devil on a New York weekly financial 
journal, but left the cases of type for fifteen years in 
foreign and domestic banking, ending up as a vice- 
president of the Grace National Bank of New York. 
Through his subsequent position as an independent 
public relations and publicity advisor, he again estab- 
lished contact with the printing business, and in 1940 
became vice president and director of William E. 
Rudge’s Sons. He believes that his place in the graphic 
arts, if any, is as an interpreter of business to the 
graphic arts and vice versa. 


Srow WENGENROTH is a lithographer to the manner 
born. Perfectly attuned to all the resources of the 
medium, his execution is a never-ending miracle of pure 


craftsmanship. As a young man he was drawn to Maine 
from his native Brooklyn, where he studied under the 
painter George P. Ennis at Eastport. Imbued with a pro- 
found love of nature, he seeks to recreate its forms in 
items of human experience. His first lithograph was 
printed in 1931, and since then he has received in- 
numerable awards, the latest being the Gold Medal of 
Honor of the Audubon Artists for 1945. Examples of 
his work are to be found in all leading museums and 
private collections. 


A. Raymonp Hopper has been in advertising work for 
thirty-five years, and is now copy and contact man 
with G. M. Basford Company, New York industrial 
advertising agency. Typography has always been his 
hobby. In 1938 he wrote and published Hopper’s Jype 
Tables, giving authoritative copy-fitting data on more 
than 600 faces, including over 5,000 fonts. He began 
contributing articles on printing and typography 
twenty-five years ago to graphic arts and advertising 


publications. 
(continued on page 84) 





Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., required by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 
1912, and March 3, 1933, of Print, A Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the Graphic Arts, published quarterly at Wood- 
stock, Vermont, for January, 1946. State of Vermont, 
County of Windsor, ss. Before me, a notary public in 
and for the State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared William Edwin Rudge, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of Print, A Quarterly Journal of 
the Graphic Arts, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, William Edwin Rudge, Publisher, Inc., 24 
Elm St., Woodstock, Vt.; Editor, William Edwin Rudge, 
24 Elm St., Woodstock, Vt.; Managing Editor, William 
Edwin Rudge, 24 Elm St., Woodstock, Vt.; Business 
Manager, William Edwin Rudge, 24 Elm St., Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other un- 


incorporated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge, Publisher, Inc., 24 Elm St., Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders, as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

WittiAM Epwin Rupce 
(Signature of business manager) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd day of 
January, 1946. 

[Seal] Eart A. RANSOM 

(My commission expires February 10, 1947.) 
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ELEANOR STEINER-PRaG met and knew E. R. Weiss in 
her wide association with graphic arts figures abroad, 
when she was assistant to Hugo Steiner-Prag before 
coming to this country where they were later married. 
She has contributed to Print previously, and is chief 
cataloguer at the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library 
in New York. 


Kart Kup is the Curator of Prints and the Curator 
of the Spencer Collection at The New York Public 
Library. Of Dutch ancestry and birth, he studied at 
various European universities, including Paris, Munich 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


and Leipzig. For five years he worked in the art de- 
partment of the Oxford University Press, both in Lon- 
don and New York. He studied printing and typog- 
raphy under the late William A. Kittredge of the Lake- 
side Press in Chicago. For the last twelve years Mr. 
Kup has been building up the collection of illustrated 
books and prints at The New York Public Library. 
These interests have taken him to Europe, the Orient 
and to Latin America. In World War II he served in 
Army Intelligence. Notes Around the World are gath- 
ered from the material which is brought to his atten- 
tion while at work at the “NYPL.” 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
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Desicn & Propuction. William Edwin Rudge. 


Type. Text: Intertype Weiss —9, 11 and 12 point. 
Headings: Foundry Weiss from Bauer. 


Imposition. This 84-page issue is made up of 6 signa- 
tures which have been printed as follows: 

1. The first 16 pages were printed on Canterbury 
Text by letterpress, which included type and line cuts. 
The tip-on on page 15 was printed by offset lithography 
in 6 colors. 

2. Pages 17-32 were printed as a 16-page signature 
in 2 colors on Dulbrite, a dull-coated sheet suited to 
half-tone reproductions by letterpress. 

3. Pages 33-48 were printed to make a 16-page 


signature by offset on Canterbury Text. The tip-on on. 


page 46 was printed by the collotype process on Col- 
bourn. 

4. Pages 49, 50, 51, 52 and 57, 58, 59, 60 were 
printed with pages 61-84 on North Star Dull as two 
16-page forms, sheetwise, and cut apart to bind as two 
8-page signatures and one 16-page signature. 

5. Pages 53, 54, 55, 56 were printed to make a 4- 
page insert on Special Print in 2 colors. This four 
was inserted in one of the 8-page coated signatures 
mentioned above to bind as a 12-page signature. 

6. The cover was printed in 6 colors by offset lith- 
ography and imprinted by letterpress in one color on 
the outside and 2 colors on the inside. 


Processes. Letterpress: Printed by E. L. Hildreth & Co., 
Brattleboro, Vermont, and W. E. Rudge’s Sons, New 
York, New York. 


Planograpbic: Maps provided by the Army Map 
Service. Print Masterpiece tip-on printed by collotype 
and the Lithography insert printed by offset by The 
Meriden Gravure Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


Enoravines. Plates for reproductions in Better Books for 
Business were made by The Horan Engraving Com- 
pany, New York, New York; and other engravings by 
The Stoddard Engraving Company, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


Paper. Cover: Maps printed on wet strength paper 
mounted on Interwoven Cover, White Antique 50 pound 
basis made by Dill & Collins, Inc., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Inside: Canterbury Text, White Wove 70 pound basis 
made by Dill & Collins, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Dulbrite, White dull coated 70 pound basis made by 
Dill & Collins, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Colbourn, White Wove 60 pound basis made for The 
Meriden Gravure Company by the Hurlbut Paper Com- 
pany, South Lee, Massachusetts. 

North Star Dull, White dull coated 70 pound basis 
made by the Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Maine. 
Special Print, White Wove Smooth 80 pound basis 
made to order by the Curtis Paper Company, Newark, 
Delaware. 


Binpinc. Sewed as 6 signatures with 2 tip-ons. Cover 
maps mounted on cover paper by the Higgins Die & 
Die Cutting Co., Boston, Massachusetts. Cover glued. 
Bound by E. L. Hildreth & Company. 
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TION OF THE WORK OF CONT ; 
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1946—Bruce Rogers 


«Whos next 7 


Beginning in 1945, each year an eminent typographer has designed the Certificate 
of Honor used in connection with the Annual Essay Contest sponsored by I. P. I. 
The 1945 and 1946 Certificates, with the names of their designers, are shown 
above. Whom would you choose to design the 1947 Certificate? 
Send your suggestions to: International Printing Ink, Division of 


Interchemical Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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